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THE PURITAN IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
MACLEAN PRIZE ORATION. 


N A nation’s religion we read a nation’s life. Religion pen- 

etrates the labyrinth of society, lays bare the innermost 
recesses of the human soul, and is the only universal test by 
which to judge mankind. The form of a nation’s religion, its 
prevailing ethical cast of thought, stand as unfailing signs of 
the trend of its esthetic development, for the peculiar genius of 
a people is shadowed forth in its literature and its art, and 
religion is the common measure of the two. In the literature 
and art of the English race, of the influences that have come 
upon it, chief among them and more important than all the 
rest, we behold the imprint of the Puritan’s hand. 

There came with the Puritan into England a mighty revolu- 
tion in national thought and life—a revolution greater than all 
the upheavals in government that English history has to show— 
a revolution which so profoundly influenced the destiny and 
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character of the English race that in another land and after two 
hundred years we in America are beneath its power still. 

For in the England of Shakespeare, as nowhere else, the spirit of 
the Renaissance had had full play. Over the hearts and minds of 
men had come a great and wondrous change. The long night 
of the Middle Ages was over; the spirit of man was blossom- 
ing forth, and it seemed as though the day were almost come— 
the world’s long-promised day. Poet and painter lived in the 
freshness of morning—in the morning of life, when Spenser 
sang, when Bacon bent close to the mighty throbbing of Na- 
ture’s bosom, when Raleigh, Frobisher and Drake sailed forth 
upon unknown seas, and when Shakespeare, “ fancy’s child” 
indeed, burst the last bonds that remained of the older growth 
and spread before the world the open pages of the infinite book 
of Nature, of Beauty and of Truth. Then was England 
standing on the threshold of a glorious career, when all that 
men had done seemed “but earnest of the things that they 
should do,” 

Then came the Puritans, and with a hand as ruthless as the 
torch of Omar, as pitiless as those Mohammedan hordes in Asia 
eight hundred years before, they swept all this away. It wasa 
deluge of Philistinism. It crushed to the earth the opening 
glories of Art ere they had reached the fulness of growth; it 
crushed them as remorselessly as a torrent rushes over a fertile 
plain, leaving nothing but a trackless and barren waste behind. 

Oliver Cromwell stands in history as the restorer of English 
liberty ; small doubt that his name will ever be held in affection- 
ate regard. But we look again upon that stern, that implacable, 
that terrible face, and back of the hero of Marston Moor we 
behold another Cromwell. Whose hand is this that is raised to 
shatter the stately fabric of those monuments of devotion that 
have preserved so long the religious spirit of an age gone by, 
those sublime cathedrals, symphonies in stone, all the creations 
of art and imagination that were making England something 
more than a nation of traders—whose hand is this that sweeps 
across the vision ? 


THE PuRITAN IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
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Cromwell, didst thou hear no voice, didst thou see no hand 
uplifted to stop thy vandalism? Did the message of five hun- 
dred years bring thee no word to stay that ruthless arm of thine? 
Cromwell, we glory in thy work in the making of England ; we 
pay thee the tribute that a lofty moral purpose ever commands ; 
but the mute and battered walls of Melrose Abbey shall remain 
silent witnesses against thee so long as their stones shall endure. 
A thousand shattered churches, statues and paintings shall for- 
ever upbraid thee for stifling the instinct for Art in the English 
race, and the mouldering ruins of Dryburgh shall remain with 
their voiceless reproach to accuse thee to the end of time. 

And yet, by a strange and subtle paradox, the same elements 
that checked the development of Art served only to enrich and 
amplify the nation’s literature and the other great fields of the 
human mind. Literature was indeed for a time repressed, but 
from its stern pruning it blossomed forth richer and stronger 
than ever before. And standing here on the shores of a newer 
England, at the very close of the nineteenth century, with the 
thousand wonders of Science flashing in the sunlight about us, 
realizing to the full that we are “the heir of all the ages, in 
the foremost files of time,” then looking back upon that strange 
chapter in history, we may yet say that if it had not been for 
the Puritan, English literature, the English temper, the English 
mind, would not have been the mighty products they are to-day. 

Literature and Art! They are twin daughters of a single 
race. Each represents a phase of the human mind that forever 
separates man from the brute. Literature, in its highest form, 
is the uplifting of man to God. It is a striving—a rude and 
ineffective striving though it may often be—of the human mind 
toward the moral order of the world. It is an effort to bring 
these human joys and sorrows of ours within that wider sphere 
which shall include them all; it is a reaching out to the uni- 
versal. When Shakespeare depicts the ravings of a mad King 
Lear, or the tortuous self-questionings of a Hamlet, his words 
are true only so far as they reflect those universal principles 
that reign forever in the human heart ; they are true only so far 
as they bring us within those universal sympathies and aspira- 
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tions that mark our kinship with God. And as the Puritan be- 
held with the clear eye of faith the omnipotent Judge of all the 
world, as he was brought into this close communion with his 
Maker, unhampered by the intervention of priest or church, as 
he seemed to behold the mechanism of the universe stop in its 
awful, mysterious course, while he communed with the Most 
High, so was man’s life uplifted and brought close to God. 
In the sufferings, in the trials and temptations of man, every 
word, every act, became no longer the idle jesting of an empty 
day, but of transcendent importance, for it was a siep in the 
progress of man to a life beyond. It is the mission of literature 
to portray the life of man; is it strange, then, that Puritanism 
should have given birth to the greatest literature of modern 
times? 

But if literature be the uplifting of man to God, Art 
is the revelation of God to man. To steal the per- 
fume of the violet, to body forth the tempest or the 
changing hues of sunset, to inscribe upon the lifeless stone 
something that shall tell of the ecstasy or the agony of the 
human soul, to rear a fabric that shall teach a lesson of devo- 
tion, of strength or praise, to seize upon that impalpable some- 
thing that defies our senses and which we cannot name, to bring 
to man some scant portion of that infinite beauty and harmony 
that pervades existence—this, this is the work of Art. And this 
the Puritan temper could not give. Here it was that Puritan- 
ism failed, and stamped the mark cf its failure upon the English 
race. In the men shrinking beneath the stern gaze of their 
dread Recorder, the glories of Art could awaken no sympathetic 
response. To the men whose souls hung trembling in the bal- 
ance, the pealing organ and the lofty vaulting of the cathedral 
seemed but foolish and wicked pomp. Alike in Art and in the 
wonders of Nature they saw naught but that which appealed to 
the frivolous and sinful mind, and it was no longer God that 
spoke in the crash of the rolling thunder, but rather the powers 
of darkness leagued against God and His world. 

Such, then, was the work of the Puritans. They gave us the 
grandest literature that Europe has to show; against this they 
well nigh destroyed our sense for Art. But the end is not yet, 
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and when time has worked the fulfillment of destiny the 
remotest effects of Puritanism may yet prove the grandest of 
them all, We stand on the moral foundation that they have 
laid, and as they rise in the vistas of the past, is ita mark of 
weakness, or do we humiliate ourselves unduly, when we say 
that they were mightier than we? From that stern and rugged 
stock shall spring the noblest, purest art. For this no race has 
ever been so fitted as the English race, by the very reason of its 
long darkness, is fitted now. 

For while the night still hung deep about us, and while we 
could not see so much as a star, or a single ray of light to guide 
our path, the foundation was being laid deep and sure. Another 
toilsome night is past, another century of striving, and soon 
shall come the day. May it be granted us to add the crowning 
glory of Art to the achievements of the English race. Speak 
to us, Raphael and Angelo, and bring us a message of the glory 
that hath been. ‘Tell us not that it is a voiceless past, and that 
for us remains no grander work than to look back and say, “So 
much hath been done; we are content.” The smile that lingers 
on the marble of Phidias—shall it not pierce the gloom and 
beam upon us once again? Tell us not that the striving, the 
aspiration and the sublime achievement of those that have gone 
before shall pass away and be but as the things that were; but 
rather, that leading us onward and ever beyond, they may prove 
the harbinger of the glory that is to be, and from the splendour 
of the ever-living past, teach us that “the highest human nature 
is divine.” So then may each of us say with him to whose clear 
vision the light was given years ago, “So venerable, so majestic 
is this living temple of Art, this immemorial yet freshly grow- 
ing fabric of beauty, that the least of us is happy who hereafter 
may point to so much asa single stone thereof and say, ‘ The 


work of my hands is there.’ ” 
M’Cready Sykes. 
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A PHILOSOPHER OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


OHN HEATH is a strange old character, at least he was ten 
©’ years ago, when he still retained possession of all his facul- 
ties. He must have been some seventy-five then: robust and 
active though somewhat stooping. As he himself expressed it, 
he was “a right tough old hickory.” It is very difficult to de- 
scribe some characters, though we ourselves seem to have a clear 
conception of them. John Heath was one of these. He was 
neither country farmer nor gentleman ; he seemed to be a combi- 
nation of both. Where you looked for the former you were 
often surprised to meet the latter. He had a farmlike dialect 
but his ideas were by no means crude; they showed a surprising 
amount of careful thought. 

It is just ten years ago this September that I stepped off the 
train at Hilltop. The day was cool and beautiful. I remember 
looking out of the car window, as I leaned back in my seat, and 
thinking how delightful it would have been if the train were not 
to stop atall. John Heath met me at the station. He caught 
sight of me before I had been able to distinguish him in the 
crowd, 

“ Well, Mr. Hinsdale,” he said, as he advanced, cap in hand, 
it’s a long time since we’ve had the pleasure of seeing ye, but 
it’s right glad we are to have ye with us again.” 

“And I am delighted to be here, John; and how is Mrs. 
Vorhees? I hope she is quite well.” 

“ Well, it’s not for scaring ye I be, Mr. Hinsdale, but it appears 
to me as she’s been ailing of late, though, when she knew ye 
were coming, she began to pick upa bit, and now she’s chirp 
as a robin, though for all that she don’t seem kind of natural to 
me. But I’ll touch up the horses a bit, if ye say, as we'll have 
to get on live-like if we’re to get ye in time for supper.” 

AsI greeted Alice Vorhees on the porch I thought John 
must have been mistaken. She seemed so happy and light- 
hearted that I was quite thrown off my guard and my forebod- 
ings dispelled. 
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“T am so glad to see you,” she said, as we shook hands 
“ Whenever I do so I fancy Archie at your side and then I feel 
quite young again. You and he were always such good friends. 
It’s almost fourteen years since he died. They’ve dragged a 
little slowly at times, but the last thing I promised him was to 
be happy and I’ve tried to remember that. But how are you? 
you don’t look quite well.” 

“Oh, I am feeling splendidly, but John tells me you have 
not been well of late. I was exceedingly sorry to hear it.” 
Alice Vorhees started as I said this. 

When we had finished supper, she suggested I should take a 
stroll around the grounds to enjoy my cigar. I jumped at the 
chance, as I thought she looked tired and hoped she would rest. 
When I started out it was still quite light. The night air bathed 
my temples and, as ring after ring of smoke sailed gracefully 
upwards, I too began to feel quite young again and imagined 
my companion of long ago at my side. 

Gradually the darkening shadows of the trees made me fancy 
I saw all kinds of queer and fantastic shapes, and I was begin- 
ning to feel almost uneasy, when I was startled by a familiar 
voice at my elbow: 

“Good evening to ye, Mr. Hinsdale.” 

“Qh, it’s you, John,” I answered, quite relieved. 

“It’s of Mrs. Alice I would like to speak to ye, and do ye 
think she’s well and natural ? 

“Oh, yes,” I answered, somewhat surprised at the old fellow’s 
anxiety, and only half reassured myself. 

“Oh, yes, I don’t see anything’s the matter. She’s probably 
been in the house a little too much. A little more driving and 
she’ll be herself again.” 

“T’m right glad to hear ye say it, though as for the driving, 
says she to me the last time I took her out, and when we’d only 
been gone the half hour: ‘ Well, John,’ says she, ‘I guess we 
had better go home. I’m tired and I’m afraid I don’t care for 
driving as I used to.’ Why, she never said that before. Thinks 
I to myself, she’s been thinking too hard on Mr. Archie. But 
she hasn’t wanted the carriage since then, and when I says, 
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‘Shall I get the horses this afternoon?’ she says, ‘I guess not, 
John, I’m kind of tired ;) and I don’t know what to make of it. 
It’s all mighty queer.” 

There was silence for some time. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Hinsdale.” 

“ Good-night, John,” I answered, and then we separated. 

When I reached the house I was informed by the servant that 
Mrs. Vorhees had gone to bed sick, but she hoped I would find 
everything comfortable and would see me in the morning. 

I went up to my room and undressed, but, when I turned out 
the light, it was not to sleep but think of earlier days, of Archibald 
Vorhees and his widowed wife. 

There were few finer looking fellows in those days than he and 
few lovelier girls than Alice Newcastle. Both had known each 
other since childhood, and when he was twenty-four and she 
nineteen, they were engaged. This was in September; in the 
following February they were to have been married. Suddenly, 
in January, Archibald disappeared. The matter was hushed 
up. It was commonly believed that some family difference had 
brought about the unfortunate occurrence. Even the intimate 
friends of both families, like myself, were in the dark. For 
eighteen months we neither heard or saw anything of Archibald. 
Then suddenly he returned; from where no one knew. The 
first time I saw him he greeted me as cordially as usual, but, 
even when I hinted at his absence, he changed the subject. His 
eyes seemed to read my thoughts: at the same time I read in 
them a secret which he wished to lie buried, so from that day to 
this one I had waited in vain to hear the cause of those eighteen 
months’ absence. Onethingsurprised me. The old ties seemed 
to have been renewed, as if no interruption had occurred. When 
I again congratulated Archibald, he started a moment, and I 
thought a slight flush mounted to his forehead. The next 
moment he had recovered himself and I concluded I must have 
been mistaken. 

They were married shortly afterwards, and up to the time of 
his death I have never seen a more devoted couple. The 
atmosphere of their home always seemed cheerful, and many & 
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winter’s evening, when the world outside has seemed very cold 
and selfish, I have blessed the kind look in Alice Vorhees’ face 
and the cordial grasp of Archibald’s hand. 

As I tossed in bed all these things crowded in upon tay mind. 
I passed a wretched night, and at daybreak [ hurriedly dressed 
and stole out upon the grounds, lighted a cigar and endeavoured 
to drive away my evil presentiments. I must have been buried 
in thought, for some one rested a hand upon my shoulder before 
I became aware of his presence. I turned; it was John Heath. 

“Are you usually up this early, John?” I said. 

“Nay, Mr. Hinsdale, I can’t say as I am, though ten years 
back I thought nothing finer than to get up with the larks. 
It’s Mrs. Alice what takes me out this morning. I heard the 
cook say as how she’d passed a poor night. She said as how 
they could hear her talk to herself, saying all kinds of queer 
things, and when Rose went in she wanted to know if Mr- 
Archie had come in from the hunt.” 

I waited, and John went on. 

“And seeing Mrs, Alice is no better, and if ye haven’t any- 
thing special to do, I’d be mighty glad to take a walk with ye. 
There’s something weighing mighty heavy on my mind. It’s 
heen there many a long year, and perhaps it’s time it came off.” 

“All right, John,” I answered, curious to know what the old 
fellow had to communicate. We turned off on a side road lead- 
ing across the fields. 

“ My story’s a wee bit long, Mr. Hinsdale, and I’m not much 
of a talker, and there’ll be a good many stops I can’t help, aye, 
and for more reasons than missing a word, too.” His voice 
quivered a little. 

“Go on, John,” I said. 

“T suppose ye think I’m from these parts, Mr. Hinsdale, but 
I’m not. My old home’s down there in Kentacky, and mighty 
proud I was on it too. It’sa lovely land down there. Why, 
bless ye, the years that have wasted themselves on that tree there 
would have put it up double near my old home. And the old 
ones were mighty good to me, but both were laid by before I’d 
seen my fourteenth birthday morning, and then I quit school 
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altogether—though, bless ye, I hadn’t done much at it before— 
and had to kick kinder for myself, seeing I weren’t left much 
besides blessings. And then the war came, and I must have 
given a pretty good reckoning of myself in those days, for I 
came out with corporal’s stripes and a medal for doing some- 
thing. But those things don’t give a man bread and butter, 
though I guess they’re pretty good in their way, and I had to 
buckle down. I expect I was right shifty though, for when I’d 
seen twenty-four summers I had quite a bit laid by. And all 
this time I’d been doing something besides laying away. I'd 
been making a little love, as ye say. Idon’t care to speak much 
of Jenny, though—” 

It was some moments before John could clear his throat and 
continue : 

“It makes the words come kinder hard, Mr. Hinsdale. She 
left me a little girl after we’d been married a year, but I buried 
her aside the old ones, so the three best friends of my early days 
are down there yet in old Kentucky. It came right hard to 
leave the old place, but it wasn’t the same without Jenny, and I 
came North to try and forget. I brought the young one along 
and called her Jenny too. She had her mother’s own hair and 
eyes, and, when I looked into them, says I to myself, ‘ John, 
says I, ‘it’s Jenny herself be looking at ye from up there.’ 

“It’s not easy to get work for the looking, specially if ye’ve 
got a baby on hand, but I drifted to Mr. Newcastle’s place and 
he gave me what I was looking for. There was another young 
one in the family too, a little girl just about Jenny’s age—it’s 
Mrs. Alice as I’m speaking of now, Mr. Hinsdale—and pretty 
soon the young ones took to playing with each other, and by 
and by there were three, for Mr. Archie came over as soon as he 
could toddle. The years went by, and, before I knew it, Jenny 
was grown up. But she was alone now and spent her time in 
fixing up ’bout the house. Mr. Archie aud Miss Alice were 
grown up too, and were getting mighty fond of each other. 

“ Miss Alice was blonde-like, with blue eyes and medium tall. 
Jenny was about as high but more wavy-like. Her hair was 
black and her dark eyes had a mighty ’tractive way of looking 
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around that made a fellow look twice at them, and her ways 
were mighty taking too. She always looked right quick and 
bright, and said things Miss Alice didn’t, and she laughed and 
moved in a way that said, ‘ Now come, Mister, don’t ye think 
I’m right pretty?’ and she was, too, as they told me, and she 
made me think of my own Jenny. 

“ And I guess Mr. Archie thought so too, for he used to call 
for all kinds of things for Jenny to bring in. Perhaps he’d be 
sitting in the parlour with Miss Alice, and, on a sudden, he’d 
want a glass of water, but, when Miss Alice gets up to get it, 
he’d say, ‘ Now don’t trouble yourself, Alice, just ring for Jenny, 
she’ll bring it in,’ and Miss Alice, uususpecting-like, would ring. 

“Or I'd be showing Mr. Archie some new colt, when he’d 
eome over, for he was mighty fond of them, and knew the good 
and bad points, but bless ye, Mr. Hinsdale, Jenny would come 
up, and he’d grow red and talk all kinds of nonsense. I used 
to puzzle what was the matter, for I didn’t know what it was 
then. I expect I wasn’t very quick. 

“And I remember I once dropped into the parlour to see Miss 
Alice about something, ’twasn’t often I did it, and there I saw 
Mr. Archie and Miss Alice, and [ was just going to bow myself 
out, when I see it wasn’t Miss Alice at all, but Jenny who was 
putting a flower into Mr. Archie’s coat. Well, I was all tossed 
up about it. But Mr. Archie said it wasn’t anything—he’d 
dropped into the parlour, waiting for Miss Alice, and Jenny hap- 
pened to come in with a rose in her hand and he’d asked her 
for it. But I wasn’t exactly satisfied about it and had it out 
with Jenny, and she began to cry and say she didn’t mean any- 
thing and wouldn’t do it again for anything, and pretty soon I 
forgot all about it. 

“The strangest thing to me in this world, Mr. Hinsdale, is 
how a man can love two women at the same time! I know Mr. 
Archie loved Miss Alice for ten years, as ye know yourself. I’ve 
never seen a better husband, and I learnt afterwards how 
he loved Jenny. I ain’t much on philosophizing, I don’t know 
how it’s done, but I think I see how it was. Mr. Archie loved 
Miss Alice all along; I think he even did in those eighteen 
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months, but Jenny kinder fascinated him besides. There’s a 
powerful difference between the two, and they’re mighty like at 
times, and once in a while a fellow sees a girl that makes him 
follow her by her eyes and with his whole self as well. And 
Jenny was just like her mother there. 

“Tt was a month before the wedding, as ye no doubt remem- 
ber, Mr. Hinsdale, I noticed Jenny was kind of unnatural and 
nervous, and when she’d kiss me she’d throw her arms about my 
neck and hug me asif I had been going away. I didn’t see 
aaything of Mr. Archie either, but I was awfully busy about 
them colts. 

“T was up bright and early one morning, putting one of them 
animals through, when up comes Rose. ‘John,’ says she, ‘where’s 
Jenny been all night? I waited till past twelve for her and, when 
I sees she wasn’t coming, I thought she stayed out and I put 
out the light.’ 

“ Well it didn’t take me long, Mr. Hinsdale, to put that colt 
up. I kinder thought something was wrong but I hadn’t the 
heart to believe it. 

“«Where’s Jenny,’ [ said kinder dazed, ‘ why I reckon she’s 
with Mary or one of the girls.’ 

“ ‘Nay she ain’t though; I’ve asked them.’ 

“Then, Mr. Hinsdale, I felt as if some one had shot me, and 
for a moment I nearly fell. The next minute I was running 
like mad to the house. It didn’t take me long to get to my room 
and open the door; I’d have broken it down if it hadn’t come 
easy. I thought Jenny wouldn’t leave her old father without 
a word, and sure enough, there on the floor was an envelope. 
I tore it open, but I had to read kinder slow, when I was a dying 
to know what was in it. It was written in a good hand though, 
and I knew Jeuny hadn’t done it, because she was pretty weak 
with a pen. 

“ Here it is, Mr. Hinsdale, envelope and all. I’ve carried it 
ever since, and the writing’s nigh worn out, but it’s the last 
thing Jenny left me. I'll read it to ye if ye say, though I know 
it well nigh by heart. 
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“* Dear FATHER: 

“*Archie’s writing just what I say, for I can’t do it well, as you know. I 
wanted him to do everything, but he said I must tell him what to say+ 
Yes, your own Jenny’s running off from her old father, and he’s been so 
good to her; but you once loved another Jenny, as you’ve often told me, 
and Archie, he swears that he loves me and says he’s going to marry me 
and not Miss Alice, and you'll forgive me, father, won’t you? It came 
terrible hard to leave you, you’ve been so kind to me, and I haven’t 
deserved it once. [said I wouldn’t, often, but Archie said we’d come back 
again soon and give youa fine home, and I'd see you every day, and 
you’d have lots of horses and good things. And I’m going, father, and I 
hope you'll forgive me, for Archie’s a fine boy and I know you'd like him. 

“* Your own daughter, 
“ ‘JENNY.’ 


“Tm about through talking, Mr. Hinsdale. Let me rest a 
wee bit, that’s all. It’s pretty hard on me to go all over it, and 
I’m not as young as I once was, and if it hadn’t been for Mrs. 
Alice I’d have gone home long before this and been with both 
of the Jennys up there. Sometimes I dream I’m with them and 
speaking to them, but every time something comes between us 
or the road to the gates suddenly seems to grow longer, and 
then I wake up. But it was my own daughter that hurt Mrs. 
Alice so much, Mr. Hinsdale, and Mr, Archie did marry Jenny, 
so it was all right, and so I’ve tried to do all I could for his 
widow, and I thought I’d better tell ye all about it, for if she— 
if she died, 1 wouldn’t have to wait longer.” 

John Heath was leaning against the trunk of a gigantic old 
oak. I had taken off my coat and, though he had objected as 
strongly as his failing strength would allow him, I had wrapped 
itaround him, At the beginning of our walk he had seemed 
quite strong. Now he appeared completely exhausted. I stood 
anxiously watching him, when suddenly he said : 

“Who's that coming between the trees ?” 

I turned. It was Rose, the servant, approaching as fast as 
she could, and apparently all out of breath. Something about 
her appearance scared me. She seemed to be afraid to say some- 
thing. 

John Heath had risen. Some unseen power had given him 
the necessary strength. His eyes had a strange look in them. 
I tried to help him but he refused my aid. 
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“T don’t need it, Mr. Hinsdale,” he said. Then he called out 
to Rose: 

“ What's wrong? Is Mrs. Alice worse ?” 

“ She’s — she’s,” between her sobs the girl could hardly get 
out the words—“ she’s dead.” 

John Heath fell to the ground. For ten minutes he did not 
stir, and I was afraid he was dead, when his lips began to move. 
I leaned over to catch the words. They came slowly, with now 
and then a long pause. 

“The gates are open, Mr. Hinsdale. I’ve reached them at 
last, though it’s taken many a long year. And they’re waiting 
for me; the three I buried by the old home and the others that 
the good God’s taken since. And there’s my own Jenny! She 
knows I’m coming—coming—good-bye, Mr. Hinsdale,”—I put 
my ear close to the dying man’s mouth to catch the last word. 
At last it came—*“ home.” 

A ray of the setting sun played «ver the old man’s face, but 


John Heath had reached home. 
George H. Forsyth. 


THE DEATH OF THE DREAMER. 


I, 


ERE in the meadow I lie—here by this murmurless stream ; 
Light clouds lie calmed in the sky, white in the sun’s golden gleam; 
Silence, the dreamer, is nigh, lost in a wonderful dream. 


IL. 


Never a sound greets the ear—never a breeze passes by ; 
Never a robin I hear—never a bee buzzes nigh; 
Silence, the dreamer, lies near, smiling her love to the sky. 


III, 


Never the leaves sway apart, breathing a melody clear; 
Never the tall grasses start, stirred by the air they hold dear; 
Silence, the dreamer, her heart gladsome, is revelling here. 
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IV. 


Ah! there’s a cloud in the west, wind-wafted over the sky; 
Ah! there’s a murmur confessed, soft, as the stream hurries by ; 
Silence, the dreamer, her rest broken, is languishing nigh. 


V. 


Listen ! the leaves overhead whisper, and rustle apart ; 
Listen ! yon bird’s bosom red, swells with the madness of art; 
Silence, the dreamer, lies dead—dead of a broken heart! 
Frank C. McDonald. 


UNDER PROTECTION OF THE LAW. 


R many years it had been with the small village of Taw- 
cuck Point Centre, as it is in heaven—there was no marriage 
or giving in marriage. 

Poor Hank Silvy’s matrimonial prospects were certainly shat- 
tered. For four long years he had manfully courted Lucina 
Jenkins, and for four long years the widow Jenkins had stead- 
fastly refused him her daughter’s hand. Twice they had tried 
to elope, and now for the third time their plot had failed. 

As the plans had been laid, they had somehow been detected 
by the vigilant eyes of the widow. Uncle Jenkins, who stood 
nearly six feet, when stretched out at full length of his lanky 
frame, had been hastily summoned. A council of war was held, 
with the result that Lucina had been locked in her room, and 
that poor Hank was slowly trudging homeward, with a badly 
broken arm, and a still worse broken heart. 

The widow was indeed giving herself airs, and since she had 
built “ that yaller Colonial boardin’ house,” with its seventy-six 
windows on the south side and running water in all the rooms, 
she had become exceedingly uppish toward the rest of the Taw- 
euck neighborhood. 

“The very idee,” exclaimed Hank, in his rage, “of Mary 
Jenkins a’ sayin’ that she could not lower her family, by allowin’ 
her daughter to connect in wedlock with a man on such a social 
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scaleas me! Just as if, ’cause she’s rich, she’s any better ’an 
the rest of us. And how did her old man make his money, any 
how? I guess driving bootcher carts ’way from Riverhead ain’t 
any such high-toned business.” 

In his hurry and in the dark he took no heed of the rough 
way. Suddenly his foot struck against a root of one of those 
stunted oaks which grow close to the sandy road. He stumbled 
forward, and a sharp pain shot through his shoulder. “Oh, I’ll 
get even with old John Jenkins!” he cried. “Ill teach him to 
lick people smaller than himself! I'll go to the ’Squire’s this. 
very evenin’ and have the law on him—even if I never set eyes 
on Lucina again, I’ll—no I won’t—” The thought of Lucina 
suddenly checked Hank’s anger. Visions of her rose before 
him, with her big, brown eyes and her soft, golden hair, always 
falling over her face, from under the broad brim of her sun- 
bonnet. Hank almost shuddered at what he had said. Clinch- 
ing his teeth, he hastened on his path. 

It was an evening in early autumn, For the past week it 
had been raining off and on. The sky which had been overcast 
all day had become very dark and threatening, and before long 
Hank felt a few drops of warm rain. About half a mile below 
Taweuck the road leaves the woods and, for some distance, runs 
along by the bay shore, then, as it approaches the village, it 
turns abruptly up a steep, gravelly hill, on the top of which 
Tawcuck’s church and three stores stand overlooking the water. 
A little to the left is the ’Squire’s, the most pretentious house in 
the village. 

The recent rains had washed the hill almost bare of sand, 
leaving only the hard, round, yellowish-white pebbles. Hank 
Silvy, carefully hugging his arm, had nearly reached the top, 
when, slipping on some loosened stone, he fell heavily on his 
side in the rocky road. 

Groaning, he had gotten to his feet, his face livid with 
rage. He was close by the ’Squire’s gate, and the comfortable 
lights shone out in the darkness. Hank hesitated a moment, 
and then, with a curse, flung the gate open and rushed in. 


Unper PROTECTION OF THE Law. 
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It was nearly an hour before he re-appeared. He had had his 
arm bound up, and a goodly dose of the ’Squire’s best applejack. 
With the absence of pain, back came the visions of Lucina. 
Hank, for the first time, fully realized what he had done. No, 
he could not part with her, he must revoke his charge, and that 
before it was too late. 

Just as he again reached the gate, he stopped. Suddenly he 
burst into a long, loud laugh. “ I’ll let the charge go, after all,” 
he chuckled, and turning on his heel, again trudged on in the 
darkness. 

Imagine the excitement of Taweuck when it was noised 
abroad that John and Mary Jenkins were to be charged before 
the Squire for assault and battery. Tawcuck had had two 
famous cases in the last ten years; one when Peter Brown sued 
for divorce, and the other when Jake Smith shot old Deacon 
Whitney’s cows for eating his corn. But a case of ’sault and 
battery! Why, if the Jenkins were indicted they would be 
taken to the jail at Riverhead. And all Tawcuck, in its excite- 
ment, shivered. 

The hearing was not to take place until three, but as early as 
one o'clock the Squire’s little office over the grocery store was 
crowded to its utmost. Everybody was there, except the thre« 
principals of the case and the parson, he being absent, as Will 
Parkins slowly conjectured, “ Likely as not, ’cause he’s a man of 
God.” Ata quarter to three the two defendants arrived with 
pompous bustle, followed by a paid lawyer from Riverhead. 
The sight of this great and important person caused the buzz of 
the office to turn fairly into a roar, and each inhabitant 
exchanged an ominous glance and nod with his neighbor. The 
brass clock on top of the tall and dusty old-fashioned book-case 
slowly struck three, but as yet there had been no signs of Hank 
Silvey. Quarter, half past, quarter of four passed by; every 
minute was gradually stretching itself out longer and longer. 
At last, there was a sound of wagon-wheels on the road outside. 
A sudden commotion arose in the office, starting from those 
favoured individuals who had found seats upon the front window- 
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sills, and spreading rapidly throughout the room—even the 
stately dignity of the Squire was fast disappearing. 

It took little time for the whole assemblage to learn what had 
happened. The plaintiff had indeed arrived, and with him, in 
the parson’s best wagon, the parson himself, and Lucina Jenkins, 
When the new arrivals were seated, and the room had again 
sufficiently subsided, the Squire arose and, taking off his glasses, 
announced in long, sonorous tones, that “the hearin’ would begin.” 

Hank Silvy then stood up, with compressed lips, pale with 
excitement. “I don’t know exactly how I ought to start off,” 
he began. “I hate almightily to contradict the powerful august 
words of the law—but,” he went on, “ this ere hearin’, contrary 
to what the Squire has just stated, won’t begin, for I myself 
withdraw the charge against them Jenkinses, ’cause””—he hesi- 
tated, “’cause”’—then quickly grasping the arm of Lucina and 
drawing her towards him, “ ’cause—jest let me introduce ye to 
Mrs. Silvy.” 

While Taweuck was in the midst of the excitement over its 
third law case, while the Widow Jenkins was consulting her 
hired Riverhead lawyer, the door of Lucina’s room had been 
stealthily unlocked ; the elopement, under protection of the law, 
had at last succeeded, and Tawcuck Point Centre was like uuto 


heaven no longer. 
Theodore F. Humphrey. 


VESPERS. 


HROUGH chapel windows stream the rich stained rays, 
The Sabbath sunlight gently fades away, 
The gilded organ-pipes speak notes of praise ; 
We're gathered here at eventide to pray. 


There may be far more joyous hours we’ll know, 
But few more calm or soothing shall we spend ; 

Far sadder hours may touch our lives with woe, 
Yet sweetly sad this hour at Sabbath end. 


The shadows deepen, window rays grow dim, 
The chancel lights burn brighter through the shade ; 
Then loud and deep resounds the closing hymn, 
The service over and our prayer is made. 
Edward J. Patterson. 
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THE SACRED SKULL OF THE MINNITAREES; 
AN ARCHZOLOGICAL FRAGMENT. 


HROUGH the kindness of Lieut. Palmer, of the Tenth 
Cavalry, there has recently come into the writer’s possession 
one of the most valuable relics of a tribe of Indians which, 
though now reduced to pitiful numbers, has been said to be 
superior in personal appearance and intelligence “to any other 
red men north of New Mexico.”* These are the Minnitaree 
or Hidatsa Indians, and their history, though of no great 
political importance, is of profound interest to the student of 
ethnography. In a very curious old book,+ published over 
fifty years ago, their number is estimated at twenty-five hun- 
dred, but a correct census at the present time would hardly 
reveal so many. These Indians, still clustered about their 
ancient seats, are now found in three small villages on the Knife 
river, a tributary of the upper Missouri. Their great ethno- 
logical importance has made them the subject of special investi- 
gation by the government. f 
The relic in question is a buffalo skull, a perfect specimen 
and exceedingly weil preserved. There are but seven teeth 
missing, and the horns are perfect almost to the tip. This skull 
is of interest not as a zodlogical specimen, buffalo skulls not 
being particularly rare, but because it throws light on the 
archeology of North America, and represents, in tangible form, 


** Discovery of America,” vol. 1, p. 40, John Fiske. An excellent account of these In- 
dians may be found in the seventh London edition of Catiin’s North American Indians, 
vol. 1, pp. 66, ef seg. 

+ Biography and History of the Indians of North America, from its First Discovery to 
the Present Time ; comprising Details in the Lives of all the most distinguished Chiefs and 
Counsellors, Exploits of Warriors and the celebrated Speeches of their Orators ; also a History 
of their Wars, Massacrees and Depredations, as well as the Wrongs and Sufferings which the 
Europeans and their Descendants have done them; with an Account of their Antiquities, Man- 
ners and Customs, Religion and Laws ; likewise exhibiting an Analysis of the most distinguished 
as well as absurd Authors who have written upon the great Question of the First Peopling of 
America. By Samuel G. Drake. Fifth Edition, with large Additions and Corrections and 
numerous Engravings. Boston : Antiquarian Institute, 56 Cornhill, 1837. 

} United States Geological and Geographical Survey. Miscellaneous Publications, No. 7. 
Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians. By Washington Matthews. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1877. 
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one of the oldest traditions to be found among the American 
Indians; furthermore, it has itself been regarded for many 
years as an object of the deepest veneration. 

About a year ago, some of the Minnitaree Indians having 
annoyed the whites, a slight detachment of cavalry was sent to 
overawe them. Some of the Indians, more impulsive than wise, 
attacked the troops, on which a slight skirmish ensued, in which 
four Indians were killed and a foray made. The government 
troops, having now accomplished their purpose, returned to Fort 
Russell. Upon examining the captures, Lieut. Palmer, who had 
been in command of the expedition, found among the articles 
taken a fine buffalo skull, and thinking that this might be a 
rarity in the East, presented it tothe writer. It transpired sub- 
sequently that this skull was the reputed skull of Apahi Kedapi, the 
sacred buffalo of the Minnitarees. Fortunately for Lieut. 
Palmer, the medicine man in whose possession the skull had 
been found, is unwilling to risk his reputation by letting it be 
known that the sacred bones were taken from him by the troops, 
and now tells the Indians that the skull has gone to join the soul 
of Apahi Kedapi, and will not return for a thousand years. 

The myth or tradition of the prophet Itamapisa has evidently 
been preserved in substantially the same form for at least two 
centuries, for it is mentioned by Alphonso di Garciali, a Floren- 
tine who explored the Missouri in 1688, and who published an 
account of his voyages. He speaks of the tradition as one of 
the most ancient of the tribe.* There is a reference in the 
memoirs of Chevalier La Salle to a tradition strikingly similar,t 
and we find the whole story repeated as authentic by Malcolm 
Hungerford in his Historical Sketch of the North American 
Indians. This skull, therefore, is believed by the Indians to be 
the identical skull of a sacred buffalo whose death occ urrad, 
according to the tradition, over a hundred years before the dis- 
covery of the Missouri by the Europeans. Truly this is a well- 
preserved specimen, but for my own part I find it easier to believe 

*A True and Authentic Historie of the Notable Voyage in America of Alphonso di Gar- 


ciali. Translated into the Vulgar Tongue, with a Map of the Colonie of Virginia. London 


Historical Society, 1749. 


+ Memoires du Chevalier La Salle, par Emile Ribot. Paris, 1738 
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that the tradition is at fault than to suppose that this skull has 
been preserved for any such length of time. 

The prophet Itamapisa, so the tradition runs, was the grand- 
child of the Great Spirit, hence the name. During the wander- 
ings of the tribe the spirit of the sun (himself the child of the 
Great Spirit) took a woman of the tribe up into the sky. “ In 
the course of time she had a son, who descended to the earth, 
and under the name of Itamapisa, or grandchild, became the 
great prophet of his mother’s people.” * 

Now Itamapisa had a buffalo, strong and great and chief 
among buffaloes. He had been brought forth by the West 
Wind, and his father was the Sun; stars were his eyes, and 
when he was angered mighty tempests raged on the earth. He 
was more ancient than any of the tribe, and when the people 
had risen from beneath the surface of the lake Apahi Kedapi 
had borne them on his back. ¢ 

The prophet Itamapisa lived a thousand years and then 
became the brightest star in heaven. His three sons each lived 
a thousand years and took their places in the sky near their 
father; so that to this day the Hidatsas think that in Sirius 
they behold the prophet Itamapisa, and his three sons shine in 
Orion’s belt. But Apahi Kedapi lived, but from him were no 
other buffaloes. He was led in all sacrifices, and if he were 
angered no war was undertaken until he was appeased. 

About a hundred years before the coming of the whites the 
sacred buffalo was kept by one Snow-on-the-Mountain, a wise 
man and exceeding old and a lineal descendant of Itamapisa. 
He lived in the original village of Hidatsa, and was a man 
great and powerful in his nation. Now, in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Amahami, dwelt a chief, Twenty Canoes, who had 
become jealous of the great fame of Snow-on-the-Mountain. 
So he came by night with twelve warriors and by enchantment 
stole away the sacred buffalo and led him to a lonely part of the 
mountain. But Apahi Kedapi appeared unto Snow-on-the- 


* Ethnography and Philology of the Hidatsa indians, cited above, p. 37. 
+t The Hidatsa Indians believe themselves to have criginally dwelt beneath the surface of a 
§teat body of water. Some have conjectured that the Minnewakan or Devil’s Lake, in North 
Dakota, is the natal lake of the tribe. See pp. 36-37 of Matthew’s work, cited above. 
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Mountain in a dream, and told him who had taken him away. 
So Snow-on-the-Mountain went to the village of Amahami, 
where dwelt Twenty Canoes. Now the squaw of Twenty 
Canoes was known as Falling Mist, and she was the most beau- 
tiful girl in the tribe. Snow-on-the-Mountain overcame Twenty 
Canoes and drove him away, and carried off Falling Mist to be 
his prize. Then resulted a cruel war between the two villages, 
and according to the tradition, so fierce was the war that from 
mighty tribes they became little bands, and what they then lost 
they have never since regained. But the people of Amahami 
brought back Apahi Kedapi from the mountain, and while he 
was among them they were defeated and pursued. A young 
brave iu the pursuing party, Flying River, shot an arrow at 
Twenty Canoes; the arrow overshot the mark, and Apahi 
Kedapi’s sacred character did not save him, for he stood in the 
path of the destroying arrow. In an instant Flying River 
realized his awful deed. He was soon avenged, for Twenty 
Canoes fell by his hand; but he was himself among the first 
slain. The Hidatsas, maddened at the death of their sacred 
buffalo, fell upon the Amahamis, who were now unable to resist. 
The dying buffalo was rescued by his tribe, in the agonies of 
death, and his body was secured. The body and bones were 
burnt, but Snow-on-the-Mountain ordered the head to be pre- 
served, and the skull has been carefully guarded in the tribe 
ever since. 

But as for Flying River, who had killed the sacred animal, 
the penalty of the Great Spirit was yet toendure. He had paid 
for his unwitting deed with his life, but his soul sped quickly to 
the abode of Mahopa, the Great Spirit. By him he was placed 
in the heavens and sentenced to stand for eternity in the act of 
drawing a bow, whose arrow never leaves the string. So our 
constellation of the Archer, one of the finest in the heavens, is 
known to this day among the Hidatsa Indians as Flying River.* 

This skull, therefore, which for two hundred and fifty years 
has been almost a fetich in one of the most intelligent of the 
Indian tribes, has by the fortune of war found its way East. 


bg Report of the Northwestern Treaty Commissioners, p. 84. 
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Lieut. Palmer having, in the course of an official report, com- 
municated the facts to the authorities at Washington, I have 
been requested to allow the skull to be placed in the National 
Museum. A cabinet is accordingly being prepared for it in the 
Archeological Department, and this interesting relic will soon 
have a location more in keeping with its value than over a fire- 
place in Witherspoon. 

Considerable discussion has arisen among archzeologists as to the 
possible identity of this skull with the “Great White Bone” of - 
the Dakota Indians. Prof. Von Lehrmann, of Gottingen, exam- 
ines this question in some detail in the Archeological Review for 
July, 1893; Prof. Schleiermacher, of Leipsic, has written an 
elaborate reply, which appears in the August number of the 
Archeological Review. Prof. Schleiermacher’s article contains a 
minute description of the skull, with several excellent photo- 


graphs, 





M’Cready Sykes. 


A CLOISTER LEGEND. 


EFORE greed, luxury and lust had crept 
Into the church and made friar, bishop, priest 

Ambassadors of Satan’s Court, time was 
When England’s monks were men of God. To all 
In need they freely gave themselves and all 
Their substance. Patiently they prayed and toiled 
To lead all men into that peaceful land, 
Where love is king. 


In those old days there stood 
Hard by a highway, on a forest’s edge, 
A cloister duskily grey with age. Its walls 
And corridors were dark, cold were its cells, 
But in that cloister dim shone joy’s white light, 
Intense and radiant, rising in the hearts 
And beaming from the faces of the monks, 
Who dwelt therein. 
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But one thing marred their peace. 
The thought of this came like a gloomy cloud 
To chase away the sanlight from their face. 
For while the rosy light of dewy dawn 
Was widening into day, or when the stars 
Began to mingle their faint gleaming with 
The softened light of even, it was then 
The good monk’s pious wont, with thankful hearts 
In unison, to chant their prayer and praise. 
Now, as it happened, none of them had learned 
With practised voice, and graceful mien and skill, 
Such as musicians teach, to sing their hymns 
In measured strains of harmony. And so 
While all the world about them seemed to ring 
With melodies innumerable, of bird, 
Of bee, of brooks and breezes—Nature’s voice 
Of joy, her hymn of praise, and all in tune, 
Nowhere discordant—harsh and out of tune 
Seemed their own prais+ to all the monks; quite wrong 
It seemed that they should spoil that harmony 
So pure, so grand. Continually they wished, 
Unceasingly they prayed, that one should come 
Amongst them having power to voice their praise 
Aright: perchance to teach them fittingly 
To sing in tuneful strains their heart’s deep joy. 


Long time they prayed. In hope they waited long. 
The glad Spring ripened into Summer; then 
The Summer dying left ita legacy 
Of riches to the Autumn, beautiful 
In sombre dress of brown and gold, and still 
The monks prayed, waiting patiently and still 
With thankful hearts, but voices out of tune, 
And all reluctant sang their hymns until 
One morning, when the leaves were merrily 
Whirling about, and all the air was sweet 
With Autumn spices, to the cloister came 
A stranger young and fair. In traveler’s garb 
Arrayed, he stood amongst the holy men, 
An almost perfect form of youthful grace. 
For antique sculptor ne’er had chiseled out 
Of the white stone a countenance that bore 
Such ideal symmetry, nor that revealed 
The subtler beauty that the monks beheld 
In that young stranger’s face. Eyes seemed to look 
Contemptuously on all this world’s 
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Alluring charms, could not but gaze and gaze 

Again, and when the young man spoke and asked 

If he might dwell with them until his strength, 
Exhausted by long journeying, should be 

Renewed, their hearts were glad. For sweet beyond 
Compare with aught they e’er had heard, his voice 
Was melody itself. 


Day after day, 
Morning and eve, he sang for them their hymns, 
And all within the cloister held their peace, 
Spell-bound in wonder. Clear as trumpet’s note, 
Triumphant as a cry of “ Victory” upraised 
By conquering hosts, his voice rang out, at morn, 
Chanting their jubilant psalms of praise. And in 
The quiet vesper hour their rhythmic hymns, 
Which martyr-saints had writ, he sang quite low 
In minor key. 


The monks forgot their needs, 

Forgot their gratitude, forgot their old desire 
To sing harmoniously their prayer and praise. 
Their prayers they ceased. ‘“ For how,” said they, “/should 

prayers 
Like ours, so harsh, uupleasing, rudely-voiced, 
Prevail with God? Why, all the world seems glad 
When the young stranger sings. Sunlight and air, 
The fragrance of the fields just mown, the songs 
Of soaring larks, the perfame of the flowers 
Surpass in living sweetness, not a whit, 
The wondrously sweet music of his voice. 
Him God must hear.” 


And yet the stranger’s life 
Belied his songs. In scornful selfishness, 
And selfish ease, he passed his life, and seemed 
To spread contagion in the life of those . 
About him. Plainly he displayed contempt 
For all that ministered not to pleasure. All 
The reverent bowing of their heads when that 
Dear name was spoken which they loved, their deeds 
Of charity, their vigils with the sick, their words 
Of holy cheer unto the dying, these 
He looked upon as mummery of foole— 
As doings fit for old wives, not for men. 
In kindly words of brotherly reproof 
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They plead with him, Butallin vain. They sought 
To give him something of that treasure which 
They, having sold their ali, had purchased. But 
Returning scorn for sympathy, he turned 

A deaf ear unto all their gentle words. 

Those monks esteemed themselves ambassadors 
And messengers of God, sent unto all 

The people of the land, and through the realm 
Their fame had gone as men who knew no fear 
Of man and man’s devices. Full many a time 
A pale-faced monk alone had stood before 

The throne, whereon sat he who ruled the land, 
And bade the monarch lead a purer life, 

Or calling down God’s wrath on wickedness 
That flourished in the royal court, had winged 
His words like fiery arrows straight into 

The listeners’ hearts, and none had dared reply. 
But now all shrank from any show of wrath 
Against the stranger’s wickedness. “ For if 
Perchance,” they said, “ he leave us, and within 
These walls his sweet voice sound no more.” 





In deep 
Perplexity were all, both old and young. 
Some few remembered that the Book of Truth 
Has taught that when the Prince of Darkness fails 
In his own form to shake with hellish doubts 
The hearts of men, he steals the guise of some 
Bright angel when he comes to fight their faith. 
But most of them believing that their prayers 
Were answered when the stranger came and sang 
For them, and yet perplexed that God should choose 
To send among them one who marred the peace 
And simple faith that, like the light and warmth 
Of a bright summer afternoon, made glad 
Their cloister, mused in doubt, each waiting till 
Some bolder or some wiser one should speak. 
And time but made their trouble worse. No signs 
The stranger showed of hastening on his way. 
From day to day his songs became more sweet ; 
More selfish grew his life, his words more foul. 


At last, all in despair, and no one sure 
That he alone was able to decide 
The rightful course, they met together in 
A common council. Some were confident 
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That if he were God’s answer to their prayer 

He should remain, and voice their praise, until 
Perchance his heart should change, and then in all 
The land what monastery would be found 

So full of joy? Some of the older men 

Declared such course uncertain, dangerous. 





“ One poisonous spring,” they said, “ would soon pollute 


A mighty river.” Never yet had angry words 


Sown strife amongst those men who once had pledged 


Themselves to loving brotherhood for time 
Eternal. But their thoughts began to take 

A hard, unyielding cast, when each one found 
Another thinking as he did, and then 

Some other contradicting him. And so 

Were formed two parties; one resolved to send 
Away the youth before another sun 

Should rise ; the other quite as strenuous 

In its resolve that he should stay with them. 


Impatient grew their words, and in their eyes 
Began to gleam an angry light, for soon 
All saw that each side would stand firm, nor yield 
At all unto the other. Louder grew 
Their voices, angrier their looks. It seemed 
Their peaceful life of loving brotherhood 
Was soon to fall in ruin before a storm 
Of dark-browed wrath and self-willed petulance. 
When, for an instant, silence reigned, but that 
Dread silence which forebodes the lightning’s flash 
And crashing thunder, the oldest monk of all 
The company arose, and stretching out 
His arms, as though imploring peace, he said: 
“My brothers, yesternight a vision came 
To me, bringing much joy unto my soul ; 
Had ye, my brothers, dreamt that dream, no wrath 
Would now be in your heart, but a deep peace. 
This was the vision—whether God-sent or 
Like other dreams, ’tis yours to judge: I seemed 
To hear the stranger singing; all the birds 
That nest within the ivy growing on 
The cloister walls and in the trees of groves 
Near by sang with him ; every living thing 
Was glad and Nature smiled. But,lo! The heavens 
Seemed now to open. Looking up, I saw 
Great hosts of shining angels and I heard 
The heavenly music. But the stranger’s songs 
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Were all discordant with that harmony ; 

His heart, my brothers, kept not time unto 

The angels’ hymns, for love to God and man 
Rang through their every strain. And then I saw 
The youth no more; but all of you, it seemed, 
Stood singing quite reluctantly, for all 

The birds had flown away, and harsh 

And sorely out of tune with Nature’s songs 

Your praise was hardly praise. But, looking up 
Again, I saw the angels sweetly smile— 

Well pleased at songs so rude. And then I knew, 
Beyond a doubt, that hearts of men, when pure 
And full of love, make melody to God, 

Which He would rather hear than all the songs 
Of voices most melodious, as men 

Judge melody. Your hearts had caught the tune 
Of the sweet hymns that angels sing to God, 
Whose chief delight is love from grateful hearts. 
Socome, my brothers, let us sing again 

Our greatful praise, harsh though our voices be, 
And He, to whom we sing, will surely hear, 

Well pleased. If sweet our voices be to Him, 
Then all of us must pour out songs of joy 

As long as He shall give us life and breath.” 


A deep hush fell upon that band of monks. 
They bowed their heads, and all declared that God 
Had sent the dream that they might know His will. 


They sent the stranger on his way, and when 
The morrow’s sun arose, with joyous light 
It shone upon the faces of the monks 
As they were singing, not reluctantly, 
But as their hearts were prompting them, they sang. 





Edward J. Russell. 
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TENNYSON, AN EARNEST OF THE FUTURE. 
Brippie Prize Essay. 


“The objects of the poet’s thoughts are everywhere. * * * Poetry 
is the first and last of all knowledge. It is as immortal as the heart of 
man. * * * If the time should ever come when what is now called 
science, familiarized to men, shall be ready to put on, as it were, a form 
of flesh and blood, the poet will lend his divine spirit to aid in the 
transfiguration, and will welcome the being thus produced as a dear and 
genuine inmate of the house of man.” 

— Wordsworth. 


N HIS remarkable essay on Milton, Lord Macaulay, with 
almost the autocracy of a Dr. Johnson, lays down the dictum 
that “as civilization advances poetry almost necessarily declines.” 
This opinion, it would seem, has found favour in the eyes of this 
eminently practical, civilized age. Not only have the diletianti 
shaken their lugubrious hea ds and tried to solace themselves with 
“short sketches” and realistic prose as probably more in accord 
with the taste of the time, but to many sensible critics even has 
this dictum seemed to be fast becoming more than an hypothesis, 
to be surely and steadily asserting itself as a law of human 
progress. 

The critical “genius” of Macaulay, found wanting in other 
respects, may well be questioned here. The deductions of the 
most careful critic are not infrequently found to have something 
of the character of a sketch drawn by a child who has not yet 
learned the law of perspective, who cannot understand why two 
parallel lines do not picture a railroad. Yet it is this one power 
of mental perspective, this sense of proportion, which “genius ”’ 
must possess. Macaulay’s “genius” surely must have nodded 
when this dictum escaped his lips ; at least his eye for perspec- 
tive was blinded, dazzled perhaps, by the glare of this glittering 
age. 

Now, the experiences of the past, the history of verse does 
not warrant any such conclusion. Poetry has, again and again, 
been subject to long periods of decline, which seemed to prophesy 
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a speedy death, but renaissance has invariably followed. From 
its decaying seeds has sprung the glory of a veritable resurrec- 
tion. A notable example of this oft-recurring phenomenon is 
the Alexandrian age of Greek letters, a period strikingly like the 
present, yet lacking still more the poetic spirit. Poetry was no 
more, but in its stead the 


“ Cog-wheel click of verses vain,” 


verses vain as any of Pope’s, or of the great army of poetasters 
that followed at his heels. Yet, at the very height of this poetic 
decay, Theocritus appeared. With idyls fresh from the Sicilian 
groves he saluted the new morn, scarcely less rapturously than 
did the Orphic lyre of old, or than does the blithe skylark 
when he 


“ Pours forth his full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 


Poetry lived despite civilization, and civilization did not decline 
because of the new birth of poetry. 

But a still deeper reason for dissent from this dictum lies 
in the nature of poetry itself. Happily has Emerson described 
the poet as “land-lord, air-lord, sea-lord.” Broad the charac- 
terization is, but not complete. This is but part of his bound- 
less domain, but the outer court of the temple. His fairest 
garden is the human soul, and there his choicest flowers are 
culled. Into this “holy of holies,” into the “abysmal deeps of 
personality,” the poet rarely enters, but when, like some martyr 
to oriental despotism, unpoetic surroundings drive him hither, 
then from the very penetralia of his nature there flows forth 
floods of subjective poetry. Because scientific iconoclasm has 
no gods to offer in place of the dear idols of the past, because 
of the novelty and harsh, unpoetic tones of the new gospel, the 
muse, abandoning the old broken images, turns to those realities 
of the human soul which are none the less real because sub- 
jective. This exile from the objective world is but temporary. 
Soon these new truths, from the very novelty of which the poet 
shrank, become vital breath, and thus the breath of poetry, and 
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refreshed by meat which the world kaows not of, the bard 
returns to idealize for his fellows those objects which the senses 
have revealed and science has discovered. Think not that 
when she has deserted for a season altars and temples of wood 
and stone that the muse has vanished forever. 

Thus is partly explained the remarkable conclusion to which 
Lord Macaulay came. With true critical insight he perceived 
the fearful encroachments that science, or, as he expressed it, 
civilization, was making and would make upon poetry ; how the 
noble heritage of poetic ideas left us by the ancients was wast- 
ing away like a sensitive plant before the unfriendly breath of 
science. Led by a classical education to give undue homage to 
ancient models, particularly to such as are objective, in forming 
this conclusion he must have almost ignored the peculiarly intro- 
spective poetry which has characterized the nineteenth century. 
He saw that science was robbing poetry of much that had been 
the flesh and blood of verse. He knew that the poetry that 
sings of exploded ideas must die. His conclusion was, conse- 
quently, that poetry is not perennial, but merely the accessory 
of one stage of human development. 

But in the latter part of the present century, in answer to the 
call of a mighty need, there has appeared a poet, come to breathe 
with us our seientific atmosphere, one of the muse’s own, sent to 
chide our unbelief. With much of the subjective element of 
his predecessor, proving him a product of the natural laws of 
growth, he yet grasps with no feeble hands great scientific truths 
of the day and makes them poetic. Tennyson thus becomes a 
pledge of the future, an earnest of the good things that belong 
to the future, the “first fruits” of that promised land which 
Matthew Arnold felt sure we were about to enter. 

Passage after passage might be quoted from the pages of the 
Victorian Laureate in which he touches the many scientific and 
social questions of the day in beautiful figure or simple didac- 
ticism, remarkable for scientific spirit and careful accuracy. 
There are, however, two great modern scientific conceptions 
embodied in his verse which are so absolutely antagonistic to 
archaic notions that they form striking examples. These are 
the modern system of astronomy and the doctrine of evolution. 
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Some one has said, “‘ Poetry loves the stars.” While this was 
doubtless spoken with an unearthly “ other-wordly ” significa- 
tion, it is yet true that some of the most poetic conceptions have 
gathered about the heavenly bodies. The Homeric and the 
Dantean epics embody the Ptolmaic astronomy, a false sys- 
tem, yet just as truly the intellectual atmosphere of their 
times as was the mythology of the Greek and the theology of 
Italian. They reflected their times and thus fulfilled their pur- 
pose. But the Ptolmaic system fell before Copernicus, and now 
true poetry must embody the science of the people. But such a 
revolution in the popular idea of the heavens could be only 
gradual, and the stages of transition are interesting. The 
extremely clever way in which Milton introduced the new sys- 
tem into his epic is worthy of his skill. The old, traditional 
thought with which he colours “ Paradise Lost,” requires that the 
conception of the universe that is bound up in it be preserved, 
But he ingeniously evades the difficulty by basing his actual 
universe on the old theories, but introducing the new theory into 
the conversation between Raphael and Adam as a suggestion of 
angelic wisdom, as a possible solution of Adam’s perplexity in 
regard to the heavenly bodies. 

Few poets before Tennyson were free from traces of this at- 
tractive but unscientific theory. They disliked to give it up. 
The “classical impulse,” which is so important an element in 
poetic art, is prone to be ultra-conservative. Careful observa- 
tion, however, will fail to reveal the least vestige of false astron- 
omy in Tennyson, although his artistic sense must at times have 
sorely tempted him to listen to the voices of the past. This 
break with tradition is in itself sufficient to mark him a new 
spirit among the poets, but his virtue is more than negative. 
There are passages in which he clearly embodies the modern 
astronomy. In the “ Princess,” Lady Psyche thus “ harap- 
gues ” her scholars : 


“This world was once a fluid haze of light, 
Till toward the centre set the starry tides, 
And eddied into suns that wheeling cast 

The planets.” 
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Again, in the same poem occurs the following, which is there, 
however, at the risk of making an otherwise poetic passage 
prosaic : 

“ There sinks the nebulous star we call the sun, 
If that hypothesis of theirs be sound.” 


There is another scientific idea, which seems to have appealed 
still more strongly to the poet’s imagination, an idea belonging 
peculiarly to the time of Tennyson, an hypothesis as beautifully 
suggestive to poetry as it is valuable to science and philosophy— 
the doctrine of evolution. The principle is embodied in the 
following stanza from “The Palace of Art”: 


“ All nature widens upward evermore. 
The simpler essence lower lies— 
More complex is more perfect, owning more 
Discourse, more widely wise.” 


Again, in “ The Two Voices ” : 


© saci When first the world began, 
Young Nature through five circles ran, 
And in the sixth she moulded man.” 


The doctrine thus distinctly stated, is beautifully idealized in 
the closing lines of “In Memoriam.” The poet carries the law 
into realms beyond the physical world. There comes a time 
after which man’s development is merely physical and the soul 
goes on from “ glory to glory”: 


“On that bridal night * * * 
A soul shall draw from out the vast 
And strike its being into bounds, 


And moved through life of lower place, 
Result in man, be born and think 
And act and love, a closer link 

Betwixt us and the coming race. 

* + 7 * * * * 

No longer half akin to Brute, 

For all we thought and loved and did, 
And thought and suffered is but seed 
Of what in them is flowers and fruit.” 
3 
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In religious and social problems, none the less does Tennyson 
strive to keep in living touch with his time. With fatalistic 
views of li e, so common in this age, he had no sympathy. He 
constantly refutes the idea that “blind law” governs the uni- 
verse, and nowhere more forcefully than in the “ Two Voices,” 
where he uses the doctrine of evolution as an argument against 
fatalism. In the third part of “ In Memoriam,” “ Cruel sorrow, 
priestess of the vaults of death,” bids him despair : 


“* The stars,’ she whispers, ‘ blindly run, 
A web is woven across the sky, 
From out waste places comes a cry 

And murmurs from the dying sun.’” 


In answer, he indignantly cries : 


“ And shall I take a thing so blind, 
Embrace her as my natural good, 
Or crush her like a voice of blood 
Upon the threshold of the mind?” 


Thus has Tennyson made his poetry the vital breath of his 
fellow-men. To accomplish the difficult task of embodying in 
verse new facts and arguments seemingly unpoetic, he has often 
sacrificed his beloved art, of which he was so great a master. 
Yet this but proves that his inspiration was not 


“Such as lurks 
In some wild poet when he works 
Without a conscience or an aim.” 


With the longing of the poet and the prophetic vision of the 
bard he saw the time, as he himself has written : 


“Truth embodied as a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 


Poetry is essential to the very life of the soul, So profoundly 
did Matthew Arnold realize this that he was ready to substitute 
it for revealed religion—to magnify it with almost religious 


‘ 
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adoration. To the soul, unblinded by shadows, set free by 
eternal truth, the immortality of poetry should be as assured as 
the immortality of the soul itself. Every rapture that is 
inspired by noble song bids us, as unmistakably as did the voice 
of Jehovah to the Israelites of old, not to bow the knee to Baal 
Were a practical and luxurious manner of life to force upon us 
for years a death of the poetic spirit, history and the heart’s own 
witness should forbid despair. Much less, then, should we go 
mourning when at the very height of a practical, materialistic, 
civilized age, there appears a sweet singer with all the vigour of 
the youth of verse—in very truth a pledge of the future of 


poetry. 
Wilbur M. Urban. 


SUNRISE IN OCTOBER. 


HE dainty dew, the teardrops of the stars, 
Lies in a sparkling lacework on the grass ; 
The stream is spread with swaying silver bars, 
Thro’ whose clear spaces brilliant fishes pass. 
A throng of birds, blue as the peaceful sky, 
Sing joyous melodies, the night’s away, 
For ruby morning holds his sceptre nigh, 
And with a smile awakes the golden day. 
David Potter. 
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CATULLUS LXX. 


Not Father Jove himself, my fair one tells, 
She’d love with greater love than me; 
She says—for eager lovers words of belles 

Go write on wind or hurried sea. 


IN A MINOR CHORD. 


For perhaps the thousandth time Miss Amelia Endicott sat 
down at the organ of the little church at Hopewell, inserted the 
key in the lock and swung back the cover. She had gone 
through the identical operation twice every Sunday for ten years, 
not to count the times during the first year when she had gone 
there to practice the nine hymns and three voluntaries which 
now, through long usage, had become so familiar to her that, as 
she remarked to her summer boarders, “she had such a quick 
ear for music that after playing a thing over a few times she no 
longer needed her notes.” As few of her boarders came back again 
to find that her ear was still tuned to the nine hymns and three 
voluntaries, this explanation probably satisfied them as well as 
it appeared to satisfy Miss Amelia. I am obliged to confess 
that Miss Amelia had none of the characteristics of an ideal 
heroine, and yet she was concerned in a little adventure which 
had such an effect upon her character that she felt moved to 
learn a new voluntary, at great trouble to herself as well as to 
the deus ex machina, in the shape of Jim, the organ boy, aged 
sixty, whose term of office was coincident with that of Miss 
Amelia’s, and who regarded with grave disapproval any addi- 
tions to her “ repertory ” involving such added labour to himself. 

So, I say, as Miss Amelia sat down at the organ this June Sun- 
day, and having tapped for Jim (although she knew from long 
habit that Jim had marked the last six strokes of the bell by six 
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long pumps at the organ) she did not feel as if she were doing out 
of the ordinary run of life. She placed her finger on G, and the 
organ quavered out the opening notes of Voluntary No. 3, 
which always opened the morning service of the third Sunday 
of the month, The time had just arrived when the trumpet 
should be heard, and as she reached along the row of stops her 
hand suddenly touched a little piece of paper placed directly 
under it, evidently by some one who understood the peculiarities 
of No. 3. She was so startled that she actually forgot the swell 
which should have heralded the arrival of the trumpet, and 
held the next note so long that the congregation actually began 
to whisper about it. However, by a great effort of will, Miss 
Amelia managed to bring the voluntary to a close with no 
greater omission than that of forgetting to soften down for the 
Amen, and as the congregation bowed their heads for the open- 
ing prayer she eagerly snatched up the paper and unfolded it. 
Her heart almost stopped beating for an instant as she read the 
uneven and hastily-written words, for there, right under the 
“ Dear Miss Amelia,” she read in black and white, “ I love you.” 

How she ever got through the service she never knew. She 
ouly remembered that Hymn No. 6 became so confused with 
No. 4 that she had to stop and commence over again, a thing 
which the people attributed to sickness, and in consequence 
crowded about her at the close of the service to offer sympathy 
and aid. But Miss Amelia only brushed them aside, and went 
out so quickly that some were so unkind as to say that it was 
not a case of sickness, but merely that Miss Amelia’s trusty ear 
had at last failed her. She did not seem to care for this dis- 
graceful charge, although she must have heard it, but went 
swiftly out with her hand tightly clenching the paper in her 
pocket. And all the time she was thinking only of those three 
words, which seemed to burn themselves into her heart. Who 
could have written them? Not Joe Green, surely. He 
always brought the milk in the mornings, and once in a 
while would stop to talk for a moment to her as she leaned 
over the gate with the pitcher for the milk iu her hand. 
She tried to recall some of these conversations and see 
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whether he had ever said anything which would indicate a ten- 
dency to love-making. But she was finally obliged to confess 
that, to the best of her recollection, his conversation had been 
largely confined to remarks upon the weather and inquiries after 
her live stock. This, by the way, consisted of half a dozen 
chickens, two cats,a dog and two pigs, and Miss Amelia had 
made them such pets that the chances were very small of their 
dying by any other death than over-eating. “To be sure, though,” 
thought she, “ he did speak powerful sweetly about Billy when 
he was here last (Billy was the elder and more aristocratic of 
the two pigs), but,” she continued more thoughtfully, “I don’t 
just think he could have meant anything by it, because after he 
had gone a few steps he turned back again to say as how he had 
heard tell that pork was fetching high prices just now and Billy 
was almost fat enough to”—no, she hoped decidedly, for Billy’s 
cake, that it wasn’t Joe. And then Miss Amelia’s thoughts went 
hack to the time when Ephriam Willock used to go home with 
her from singing school and—well, he too, had said that he 
loved her, and she remembered just how he had looked and 
acted when he said “ good-bye ” to her fifteen years ago come next 
Easter and started off for Boston, with a promise to come back 
when he had made his fortune. Since that time she had never 
seen him and had only heard that he had married there and be- 
come rich. Poor Miss Amelia never thought of blaming him 
for leaving her. At first, she had been so sure of his being faith- 
ful, and as time went on and she still kept the flowers which he 
had given her, and the little cup he had brought her from the 
village store with “ From a Friend” painted in large letters in 
a wreath on one side, she only thought that some time he would 
come back to her. It was only when news of his marriage came 
that she quietly put away the cup and flowers and went about 
her life alone. At the thought of his marriage Miss Amelia 
started and grew pale. “ Hadn’t she heard them saying that his 
wife was dead, and might it not be his writing which she had 
found in the organ that morning? Perhaps he had come back 
to find her again, and Miss Amelia’s heart fluttered at the 
thought—ion renewed hope of what ten years before she had 
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put aside forever. She hurried to the house, upstairs and 
into her own little room on the top floor, opened the bot- 
tom drawer and from the very back drew out a little box 
which she opened, disclosing the cup, a faded flower and the 
card which had come with it. Cautiously she took her hand 
from her pocket, where she had kept it hidden since she had 
left the church, and carefully unfolding the small scrap of paper» 
compared the writing. “It ain’t exactly alike,” said she softly 
to herself, ‘‘ but, then, his writing might have changed some in 
ten years, and the ‘Amelias’ do look almost the same.” She 
thoughtfully closed up the box and put it away again, although 
not so securely as before, for, as she thought to herself, “If Ef 
should come back, I’d like to have him see it, and so I won’t 
put it away quite so carefully.” And then she sat down to 
think it all over, now, by some occult process of her own mind, 
fully persuaded that it could be Ef and no other. “And such 
a thoughtful way of warning me, too,” thought she happily. 
“But, then, Ef always did have a gentle way about him.” 
And gradually from Miss Amelia’s mind faded the thought of 
the long years which had passed. She forgot that he had been 
unfaithful to her and had married, and she thought only that 
when Ef came back everything must be ready for him. So, 
with this thought in mind, notwithstanding that it was Sunday, 
she commenced to put the house a little more to rights (if that 
were possible), “‘ For,” said she in explanation, “ Ef’s here now, 
and he might come to-day, and I’d want to have everything 
ready for him.” After working for some time, and having 
removed every speck of dust and placed an old rocking-chair 
with faded blue cushions near the window where the cool sum- 
mer breeze could blow in, “ For Ef always sort of liked that 
chair,” as she said to herself half apologetically, she found 
absolutely nothing else to do, so she picked up an old book of 
voluntaries which lay upon the top of the melodeon, more for 
ornament than use it must be admitted, and absently turned the 
leaves. And then came the thought that if Ef were coming 
home, she must have a new voluntary, so that he should not 
think that she had been idle while he had been gone. She 
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looked down at the book in her lap, and then started guiltily, 
for it lay open to the “ Wedding March.” “ Why not?” said 
she softly to herself after a moment’s pause. “ Perhaps he 
might like to know that I was thinking of him like that while 
he was gone, and I’d have plenty of time to learn it this 
afternoon if I tried hard, and he never would come until 
night anyway. I guess that I could find Jim, and I'll 
leave a note on the door that might be for anybody, but 
when he comes he’ll know that I meant it for him.” And 
sitting down, she wrote on a little slip of paper—* Miss 
Amelia Endicott has gone down to the church. If any one 
wants to see her will he please come there and she will be very 
glad to see them.” She read it over without noticing anything 
wrong with the wording or spelling, pinned it to the front door, 
and taking the book of voluntaries under her arm went towards 
the little house where Jim lived. Jim strenuously objected to 
being routed out this fine afternoon, when he had just settled 
himself for a quiet nap, but his respect for Miss Amelia, 
acquired through long years of pumping, prevented him from 
more than a feeble protest—that is, audibly. What went on in 
Jim’s mind none but he ever knew. She reached the church 
and sat down to her task. She had been playing for perhaps 
half an hour, and had managed to struggle through the “ Wed- 
ding March” once, when the door opened slowly and a soft 
step, as of some one on tip-toe, sounded in the back of the 
church. Miss Amelia’s hands grew cold and the colour left her 
face. She made a false note, stumbled on for a little, and then, 
stopping altogether, sat and waited. The steps could only just 
be heard now, as they came up the heavy carpeted aisle. “It 
don’t sound just like his step,” she said, “but perhaps it’s a 
message from him.” Just then a curly head came around the 
corner of the choir-loft, followed by the owner, a little, blue- 
eyed, eight year old boy, who stopped for a moment at seeing 
who was there. Then he came shyly forward, holding out a 
piece of paper of the same size and colour as the piece of the 
morning. Miss Amelia eagerly seized the paper and opened it 
with trembling fingers. Within was a little round circle, and 
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underneath was written, in the same handwriting, “ For Miss 
Amelia. A kiss.” She looked down at him for a moment. 
“Jack,” said she, quietly, “did you slip a little piece of paper 
like this in here this morning?” Jack nodded, in a half shame- 
faced sort of way, and then, without looking up, he whispered : 
“You ain’t mad cause I did it, are you?” “No!” she said, 
with a queer little choke in her voice, “No! I wasn’t mad, 
Jack.” And then she drew him to her and kissed him. Then 
her head sank into her hands, and after watching her for a 
moment, Jack slipped quietly away. * * When Miss Amelia 
raised her head a passing gust had turned the pages of the book, 
and it now stood open to the “ Miserere Chorus ;” and Jim has 
wondered to this day why Miss Amelia only half learned two 
pieces that afternoon, and why, when she came out, her usually 
immaculate handkerchief was rumpled more than he ever 


remembered to have seen it before. 
J. BD ix 


THE BELL-BUOY. 


The bell-buoy tossed as the waves rolled past, 
Now fast, now slow, unsteady it swung ; 
“ A score of wrecks on these rocks are cast, 
Beware the reefs!” it mournfully sung. 
A sound of warning, a sound to dread, 
A knell it seemed in its direful clang, 
“Three hundred men ’mid these reefs lie dead ; ” 
Now loud, now soft, uncertain it rang. 


The ice and sleet of a winter’s blast 
Stopped and muffled its noisy tongue, 
And one more ship on the reef was cast, 
While from the rock the buoy was wrung. 
And now the mariners ofttimes fear, 
And great their terror and awe to tell 
How far at sea in the night they hear 
The toll and clang of a floating bell. 
Edward J. Patterson. 
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AFTER FIFTEEN YEARS. 


The open letter lay on the desk before him. His attention 
was not, however, riveted upon the poor, barely legible characters 
of the brief epistle. His mind was far away, in a sea of rem- 
iniscence. Confused incidents of the long dead past presented 
themselves before him and filled him with a yearning desire to 
once more renew the scenes of his youth. 

Paul Weaver was a cold, passionless, reticent man, wrapped 
up in his business, caring little or nothing for the daily life of 
those around him. Phlegmatic, brusque and epigrammatic to a 
degree, he had devoted fifteen years to one hard, continuous 
struggle in pursuit of wealth. He had come to this little South- 
ern manufacturing town, no one knew whence. With astute 
business ability and keen penetration, he had invested as a half 
partner in a then embryonic manufacturing enterprise, destined 
in after years to assume enormous proportions, as one of the 
most substantial corporations of the state. Living alone in 
somewhat modest lodgings, he had devoted himself assiduously to 
work. Business, business—that was his constant thought. 
And it was this constant application and honest devotion to his 
interests that had made the enterprise a grand success, and had 
also made him the richest man in Oleander, the magnate of the 
town. 

Drive to the outskirts of Oleander, ascend the steep hill 
known as “ Owl’s Head,” and view for yourself “ The Hermit- 
age.” This handsome residence, with its tasty driveway and 
beautiful surroundings, is the home of Mr. Paul Weaver. The 
house stands back on a broad lawn, dotted here and there with 
ornate summer houses. A broad asphalt walk leads around the 
entire mansion, and a Grecian drinking fountain faces the ave- 
nue. So much for the exterior. The interior of “The Her- 
mitage” is of equal beauty. The spacious parlours furnished in 
black walnut, the walls covered with a profusion of choice 
paintings, the furniture of an elegant but modest type, all give 
evidence of refinement and luxury. 
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As Mr. Weaver sat at his desk his thoughts went back 
through the vista of the years apace to a little, unostentatious 
New England cottage. He saw in memory the sad, care-worn 
face of his mother as she stood at the cottage door to bid him 
Godspeed on his departure. How well the scene came back to 
him now. Young, healthy and ambitious, he had long nursed 
the secret desire of rising above the commonplace surroundings 
of his boyhood’s home. Thanks to his mother’s self-sacrifice, he 
had received a good, substantial education, and now, at twenty 
years of age, an offer of a clerkship in a far-distant city had 
opened the way to a start in life. And then came the parting. 
His mother had stood the ordeal bravely. How well he remem- 
bered the last look at that familiar figure as she stood waving 
him a parting farewell at the door of the little cottage! And 
his last words had been: 

“ Mother, wait a few years until I make a little money, and 
you shall come and live with me in the city.” 

How had he kept his word? Gradually rising higher and 
higher in the social scale, he had utterly neglected the poor 
woman. No, a man never forgets his best friend, that loving, 
sympathetic spirit which ofttimes shapes his early steps. While, 
it is true, he had regularly sent her remittances and knew that 
she was living in comfort, yet a certain feeling of shame had 
made Paul Weaver close his heart to the yearning of once again 
seeing the plain, simple, uneducated countrywoman, to whom, 
notwithstanding, he owed his all. She, poor soul, knowing what 
a “great gentleman” her son had become, had never ventured 
to intrude upon his luxury, and had preserved the distance be- 
tween them. 

As Paul Weaver rested his aching head upon his hands, his 
eyes involuntarily filled with tears. The cold, practical man of 
business gave way to theson. Inall natures there is somewhere 
stored away a softening chord which Time’s magic wand needs 
only touch to produce a new element—remorse. For the hun- 
dredth time, Paul Weaver glanced at the wretched scrawl upon 
the desk. It ran as follows: 
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Dear Son Pavut: 

I am very, very ill. The doctor says it is consumption and that I can- 
not live more than a few months. My dear boy, for fifteen years I have 
not seen you and I so long once more to look upon your face before I 
die. Since you became a great gentleman I have never felt like thrust- 
ing myself upon you and causing you to feel ashamed of your country 
mother. But I feel that I must see you once more ard so beg of you to 
come here at once. You need not let your friends know about it, if you 
are ashamed, but oh, my dear boy, do come. 

Ever lovingly, 
MorHer. 


Paul Weaver struggled with his better nature all night in 
vain. A new light had suddenly dawned upon his intensely 
practical soul. Ina flash he realized the utter selfishness and 
worthlessness of his life. He conceived a sudden contempt for 
all the luxury and wealth for which he had so long toiled and 
struggled. He felt unspeakable remorse for his treatment of 
her whose last days he could have lightened and made so pleas- 
ant. But there was sti!l time to offer reparation for the past. 
He decided to go for his mother and bring her to Oleander, 
there to install her as mistress of the beautiful home which had 
hitherto seemed to him a vast solitude. As he developed his 
plan Mr. Weaver felt strangely satisfied with himself. He 
began to feel as if what he was about to do was a great sacrifice. 

Mr. Walter Besant gives the following prescription to those 
wishing to assume an “ attitude of uncompromising virtue” : 

“ You get that by throwing your head back, placing one hand 
on the arm of your chair and the other straight before you, flat 
on the table.” 

This is precisely what Mr. Weaver did, although we cannot 
vouch for the fact of his being a pupil of the great novelist. 
Upon due consideration Mr. Weaver decided to postpone his 
proposed visit for a week. A strike was in progress at the 
works, and Mr. Weaver’s interest was centered in fighting his 
employees on a strictly economic basis. As he pursued with 
unflagging energy a determined opposition to the just demands 
of his protesting employees, as he saw the suffering caused by 
the diminishing funds of the Unionists, he never for a moment 
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thought of compromise. Immersed in the cares of the present 
struggle and wrapped up in the enforcement of his “no compro- 
mise” idea, Mr. Weaver was all unmindful of the poor suffer- 
ing woman in the far North. The letter lay neglected in a 
pigeon-hole of his desk. The appeal which might have touched 
the hardest heart was as yet unanswered. 

At last the great strike was ended. As usual Capital had 
carried off the laurels of victory. In this instance Mr. Weaver 
represented Capital. Once more the great works renewed opera- 
tions, the hundreds of employees resumed their duties, the 
superintendents and clerks worked diligently as of old, all for 
the further enriching of Mr. Paul Weaver. That worthy 
gentleman having asserted his principles, and seeing his affairs 
once more on a solid, stable basis, prepared to carry out his origi- 
nal design. He would go north quietly and surprise his dear 
old mother. 

Two days later he was in his native village, a typical agri- 
cultara! town of New England, a perfect type of “ way down 
East.” As he stood on the wooden platform of the station he 
gazed around the old familiar surroundings like one in a dream. 
Yes, it was the same little town where had been spent the hap- 
piest days of his life. Across the way was the small grocery 
store as of yore, with its painted sign, “ Josh Harlow,” and the 
old trough in front for the accommodation of incoming farmers. 
Near it was the little white Presbyterian Church, with the un- 
pretentious parsonage adjoining. As Mr. Weaver looked he 
was once more a boy in imagination. Everything remained 
unchanged by time. There was still about these rural surround- 
ings the same pastoral charm, the same sense of repose, which 
had formerly been one of its greatest attractions for him. 

Mr. Weaver began slowly to follow the little foot-path that 
led from the station to the heart of the village. As he turned a 
corner he saw for the first time in many years the home of his 
boyhood. There stood the little white cottage with its thatched 
roof and green shutters. As he turned the latch of the little 
gate he pictured to himself the joy so soon to fill the heart of 
his mother, when she should learn his plans for the future. He 
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approached the door and knocked. No answer. He tried to 
turn the knob and enter. The door was locked. Filled with 
misgiving, Mr. Weaver retraced his steps and turned down the 
little footpath towards the parsonage. 

The village minister, a typical New England clergyman, was 
somewhat surprised upon seeing this tall, dignified, city gentle- 
man approach the parsonage. In as few words as possible, Mr, 
Weaver stated his business, and as the clergyman listened his 
face assumed an expression of gravity, in which was a certain 
trace of pity. 

“Mr. Weaver,” said the clergyman, “ your mother died sud- 
denly four weeks ago. I was present to the last, and I regret to 
say that she refused to allow us to communicate with you. Her 
end was a strangely peaceful, quiet one ; almost painless. She 
left a sealed letter for you in case you should ever return to the 
village. She is buried in the old cemetery, by her husband.” 

Mr. Weaver felt a sudden sinking at the heart—a pang of 
remorse and grief. In a silence, which the good minister re- 
spected, he read the message from the dead—a simple, pathetic 
outpouring, such as only a mother can give. Taking his hat, he 
walked sadly toward the cemetery, forgetting, in his grief, to bid 
the good minister adieu. 

What were the thoughts of the man, as he stood by the grave 
of his mother, no one will ever know. They must have wrought 
a powerful change in his nature. A strange home-coming was 
Mr. Weaver’s return to his native village, after an absence of 
fifteen years. 

To-day, Mr. Weaver’s name is on everyone’s lips. A phil- 
anthropist, a universal benefactor, a doer of good works. His 
factories are the most successful in the country. He has taken 
all his employees into partnership, as it were, and the humblest 
laborer at the works receives a portion of the profits of the great 
corporation. 

At the Hermitage, the philanthropist lives in greater solitude 
than ever. Is it business? Indeed, no; his interest in that 
pursuit has long since died. He lives in the past, and it is his 
great passion to picture for himself what he might have been 
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and what he might have done. The people of Oleander know 
not to what cause to attribute the change in Mr. Weaver. They 
realize, however, that the brusque man of business has, after 
fifteen years, given place to the generous-hearted philanthropist 
of the present. 

And so we see that often circumstances play a great part in 
the shaping of a man’s character, and that in the case of Mr. 
Paul Weaver, the influence of a mother asserted itself supreme 


after long years. 
John Lewin McLeish. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ONTRIBUTIONS for the November Lit. are due Novem- 
ber Ist. 


HE Lut. offers a prize of ten dollars, open to the whole Col- 
lege except members of the board, for the best essay. Con- 
tributions for this prize should be so marked, and must be 
handed in on or before November Ist. 
They should be signed with a nom de plume, and accompa- 
nied by an envelope containing both the nom de plume and the 
writer’s real name. 


SHALL THE THANKSGIVING GAME BE 
ABOLISHED? 


N AN editorial in the Lr. for last April the first note of 

warning was given the student body of the remarkable and 
astounding intention, on the part of some of the trustees, to 
abolish the Thanksgiving game with Yale. The editorial caused 
considerable lifting of the eyebrows, but as other things filled 
the vanishing days of spring the matter was forgotten. Few of 
the students realized at commencement time the serious condi- 
tion of affairs, and few of them realize it now. 

As was announced last year, the trustees are Jed to this course 
of action because of the disgraceful scenes in New York on the 
evening of each Thanksgiving day, the evil having, as the 
trustees believe, increased year by year, and being chiefly attrib- 
uted by them to the students. Let us look at the situation fairly 
and squarely, 

On the evening of Thanksgiving day New York becomes the 
scene of much boisterous and noisy revelry. A great deal of 
drinking goes on, and at many of the theatres there is so much 
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noise and shouting in the audience that the players cannot be 
heard. The concert halls witness the same thing on a larger 
scale. There is a vast amount of drinking in public places, 
and much noise and shouting on the streets; there is a greai 
deal that is worse than this, but it is happenings of this sor: 
that to the New Yorker are the distinguishing marks of Thanks- 
giving night. The next morning the papers are filled with 
glaring and lurid accounts of the “carnival” of the night 
before, in which accounts a modicum of truth is mingled with « 
vast amount of padding, the work of clever space reporters, 
and which, if anyone will take the trouble to compare with eacl) 
other, will be seen, in most matters of detail, to differ hopelessly 
among themselves. Much of the disturbance of the night is, 
as every student knows, the work of outsiders, or, in college 
parlance, “ muckers,” masquerading under college colours. 

We have tried to give a fair statement of the facts, and while 
they are not so bad as they are often believed to be, we confess 
they are bad enough. While there may be nothing so very 
harmful in a dozen foolish students parading Broadway, yet it 
they are likely to attract fifty or more reckless townsmen and 
cause a statement to be published abroad the next day that an 
immense throng of students, mostly under the influence of Jiquor, 
blocked Broadway and held pandemonium all night, if such 
results, we say, are likely to follow, why then it is much better 
‘or the dozen students to look at the matter philosophically, and 
if they have to work off their youthful spirit, to do it somewhere 
else. While they may, with perfect impunity, eat meat offered 
to idols, yet if they thereby cause their brother, the young 
schoolboy, or the space reporter to offend, they had best eat no 
meat while the world standeth. We do not think that the case 
is as bad as the Trustees believe, but is it not true that such a 
celebration as has been customary is, to say the least, a very 
childish exhibition, and one which is apt to do the college infinite 
harm ? 

Now, let this movement for its abolition come from the 
student-body, as the examination rule came last year. This sort 
of thing is really hurting the College, and can we not for a few 
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hours put our precious “ personal liberty” in our pocket? Let 
ns have a mass-meeting of the College, and let everyone come, 
It will be much more dignified for us to go to the Trustees than 
for them to come to us. When we have shown them that we 
mean this wild and reckless celebration to stop, once and for- 
ever, and when we show them next Thanksgiving that we are 
as united as we were last February, then we will have heard the 
last of abolishing the foot-ball game. If this is not done, this 
year’s game will, in all human probability, be the last we shall 
see, and we will have the comforting reflection in years to come 
that we had no one but ourselves to blame. 


THE ART OF FICTION. 


N EDITOR'S life is not a happy one, and his work is 

judged by a public that is merciless as it is critical. Its 
standard is the ideal; it is satisfied with nothing less, and has 
no scruples about saying so. The editor’s lot is different; he 
must judge his contributions by the same ideal, but he cannot 
be merciless. He cannot even afford to be funny outside of the 
sanctum, for any contributor may be THe Comrne Nove ist, 
and the editor cannot afford to let him go. When, therefore, 
we receive such a couplet as 


“ Oh, see the sunbeams fall aslant 
On E. D. Morgan’s Vigilant,” 


we must not fume or be discouraged, but, rather, wait upon the 
author, speak gently with him and suggest certain general lines 
of improvement. From the very small amount of good poetry 
handed in we fear that the atmosphere of Princeton is becoming 
prosaic. 

More striking, however, is an apparent decadence in the art 
of story writing. Of couse, it is not easy to write a short story, 
but it seems strange that with so many men the literary output 
should be so small. We have a drawerful of unavailable MSS., 
some of which show considerable literary ability, although in 
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other cases we are forced to believe that the writers are not 
destined to shine in the trade of authorship. 

In the first place there seems to be in the narratives before us 
an epidemic of sudden deaths. It appears to be as difficult for 
the writer to conduct his characters safe aud sound to the end of 
the story as it is for the pilgrims to cross the bridge of Mirza. 
They usually die of a broken heart ; sometimes the heavy vil- 
lain enters the home, but the machinery of misplaced affection 
is very popular. Death is usually sudden, and, what is very 
remarkable, the victim invariably falls with a dull thud, and the 
friend exclaims, “My God! he [or she, as the case may be,] is 
dead.” They never die of any other complaint or in any other 
way ; the MSS. reveal no case of death from spinal meningitis, 
appendicitis or pulmonary consumption. 

As may be supposed, most of the stories submitted abound in 
pathos, and the course of true love never becomes even approxi- 
mately smooth. Homely pathos, tears, murder and sudden 
death are the burden of a refrain repeated again and again, until 
we long for a good old-fashioned story coming straight from the 
heart, a story of real men and women, even if it have no more 
plot than that short sentence which is said to epitomize all the 
novels the world has seen or ever will see: She was beautiful 
and he fell in love. 

The field of the novelist is in the spiritual things of life—the 
spiritual things in the widest sense of the term—the forces that 
are not material forces, but come forth from the mind and soul 
of man—love and beauty and the forces that we neither see nor 
hear. So the novelist must be, first of all, a poet, and he must 
see the world as a spiritual world, just as the painter sees a spir- 
itual landscape or cloud. Turner paints the slave-ship, and the 
world calls him a genius; but he has created nothing, he has 
merely put before us in bodily form what a million other men 
have felt, but which no one had been able to express. The 
expression of this is the only justification of the novelist’s work. 
Paint the details of life as cleverly as you will; write so touch- 
ingly that our eyes are wet as we read the page, but do not call 
this Art. Zeuxis painted grapes so naturally that the birds came 
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and pecked at them, and in our own day a clever writer almost 
makes us believe that we are listening to an actual after-dinner 
conversation ; but Murillo cists around a painting the light that 
never was on sea or land, and Shakespeare brings Portia and 
Rosalind before us, and this incarnation of a poet’s dream is 
more real and more enduring than the world we see and touch. 
For Art is the expression of the spiritual things of life; better 
to seek her, even though she be afar off, than to rest content with 
mere delineation ; that is as far as the merely clever writer ever 
attains, but a more enduring work is his whose gaze is ever fixed 
upon the lofty ideal of Art, albeit that ideal be one which he 
shall never fully attain. 


A PLAIN TALK ON COLLEGE AFFAIRS. 


HEN College opened this fall it was under the most favour- 
able circumstances, and everything pointed to a successful 
year. No regret was felt at the reduced number of the fresh- 
man class; this reduction was largely a matter of our own choice, 
and we shall always prefer a rigourous system of entrance exam- 
inations to a policy that seeks great numbers for mere number’s 
sake. While we had lost some of our best material in the field 
of track athletics, the outlook here was by no means gloomy, and 
in all departments ot athletics we believed that whatever the for- 
tune of war might be, Princeton would acquit herself honourably. 
So, too, in the work of the Halls. Hall interest had undergone 
a wonderful revival during the past year, and with the comple- 
tion of the buildings we looked forward to a revival of the time 
when the Halls were truly the pride of the college, and when Hall 
honours were sought as one of the chief objects of a man’s eu- 
deavour. In the regular work of the College the feeling was no 
less marked. In the acquisition of such men as Professor Ba'd- 
win and Professor Perry, we felt that the college was firmly 
advancing to a distinctly higher and broader ground. 
The fact that President Patton was restored to health and able 
to resume his place among us was itself an inspiration. The air 
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was full of promise, and as we listened to the President’s stir- 
ring address, on the first Wednesday afternoon, we felt that this 
College with which our hopes and fears and aspirations have 
been so long bound up, was fairly started on an era of progress 
upward that should make a Princeton diploma mean something 
more than it had ever meant before. 

But it very soon became painfully apparent that the uni- 
versity spirit was in hardly more than a nascent state. With 
pain and humiliation we saw, night after night, upper-classmen 
actually trying to induce freshmen and sophomores to rush, and 
doing this in the face of a deliberate and voluntary resolution 
of the students to abolish the rush. Fortunately, the better 
sense of the College prevailed and we were spared the threat- 
ened humiliation. 

But, if we believed for a while that the future was clear, we 
were sadly mistaken. Within less than two weeks after the 
opening of College, men were reading al! over the United 
States a chapter of incidents that in twenty-four hours worked 
more harm to Princeton College than half a dozen successive 
defeats would have done. Garbled, false and absurd as these 
reports were, they had a foundation of truth. Let us mince no 
words in this matter; it is a time for plain speaking. We 
would not go out of our way to condemn a single student, but 
in estimating the harm that has been done the College we can- 
not separate the evil due to false reports and the evil due to 
facts. We wish that no pretext had been given even for a lying 
report. 

And now in regard to the position of the Faculty ; we say at 
the outset that we have no sympathy with brutal hazing, and in 
attempting to repress it the Faculty will always have the moral 
support of the student body. We may be mistaken, but it 
seems to us that this moral support of the undergraduates is not 
athing to be despised. Fora law is vital so far as it reflects 
the organic life of the community; it is but the crystallization 
of the habits and thought of society. In so far as it is anything 
more than this it is simply the rule of force, moral or physi- 
cal; it is an evil, a necessary evil it may be, but an evil none 
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the less. We think it unfortunate that the Faculty should 
make such sweeping regulations in regard to hazing as to render 
the moral codperation of the students impossible ; that is to say, 
for we do not wish to be misunderstood, we think it unfortunate 
that the Faculty will not recognize the upper-classmen and the 
power which, in codperation with the Faculty, they might exer- 
cise. With the utmost respect for all the constituted college 
authorities, we do nevertheless firmly believe that no one can so 
well or so quiekly put an end to brutal hazing as the upper- 
classmen. They stopped cheating in examinations, and they 
stopped the rush, although this last died hard. They can stop 
brutal hazing, and we hope that in future years when some 
antiquarian unearths a musty volume of the Lit. he will behold 
in these words a prophecy. 

But mild hazing, in the form of raillery and things of that 
sort, whose wholesome effects are felt in the general atmosphere 
of subordination that hangs about the Freshman class, is a very 
different thing. It existed long before the oldest Princeton resi- 
dent was born, and was in full force while George III was 
collecting stamp duties and shipping tea to Boston harbour. It 
has its origin in the profoundest traditions of student life. The 
principle that underlies it is a salutary principle, and has had 
its share in shaping the characters of such fine and mauly 
Englishmen as Thackeray and Dr. Arnold, and the others in 
that long roll of grand, old-fashioned English manhood. 

The young student may think that he is unkindly treated and 
that those about him are hard and unfeeling, but he will after- 
wards come to realize that in that custom, harsh and unfair as it 
seems to him now, he is saved bitter, bitter humiliation in after 
years, for every man who has been through it knows in his 
heart that it teaches a lesson that nothing else can teach half so 
well. With such a foundation, with such an origin and with 
such a history it is not likely to die, and no one would be willing 
to see it die except perhaps a few students ataong the ultra-good, 
who wear their virtue on their sleeve, for daws to peck at, and 
whose influence is of course very small. 
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And to see old Snakie Ames 
Asquirming through the line 
Like a snake among the rushes, 
" Oh, I tell you it was fine ! 
With his hand, with his dukes, &c.,— 
We'll rally ‘round our flag, boys, 
We'll rally once again ! 


HE train turns and twists over the trestle, puffs up the hill, and you 
are in Princeton once more, making your way through Hungry 
Golden and mountains of trunks, up the steps and on to the campus. 
The campus has awakened from its summer doze and boxes and furni- 
ture are piled everywhere, awaiting to be moved. Then, in front of 
your entry, is your room-mate in his shirt sleeves, busily superintending 
the carryingof his trunk. Baggage isscon forgotten. Thenext moment 
the air is full of questions of the Fair, the mountains and sea and all the 
other delights that summer vacation is heir to. Before you go to your 
room you must run over to West, to cry up and see whether Jones is 
back. Jones is not, but Smith and Brown are. Again and again the 
catechism is gone through, and it’s a good hour before you come back 
to your entry once more. Of course, how small and queer your room 
looks. Who ever found it different? The ceiling is low and the win- 
dows bave grown uncommonly short. Somehow, it does not seem as if 
it belonged to you at all. The sea, with all its storms and tossings, can- 
not change, and yet a quiet old room, after three short months, will be- 
come quite changed and look down at you like a faithless old friend. 
You immediately strive to get settled, but to discover just how and where 
to begin is a terrible task. You inspect the janitor about divers blauk- 
ets and quilts, take down and dust a few pictures, eye curiously an old 
letter which the postman dropped through the door the very day you 
left, and finally end by drepping into your easy-chair to think—the hol- 
low bounce of a foot-fall is heard outside—college has, indeed, com- 
menced. 

Once the Gossip was walking over the old stage road, which runs near 
the banks of the Hudson, from New York to Albany. Just as the road 
winds up a hill, a broad, ill-paved street branches off at right angles and 
leads to an athletic field, the name of which will never be forgotten ix 
Princeton. It was the dusk of the evening and the Berkeley Oval was 
deserted. There had been some inter-scholastic games in the after- 
noon, and over-turned jumping posts, broken hammer-handles and torn 
and crumpled programmes were lying about in confusion, but on the 
smooth, green turf the faded white bands of that famous gridiron were 
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still visible, and at either end of the field the large, white goal-posts 
stood out like grim old ghosts of the past. 

Though the darkness was fast coming on, two dim lines of bulky 
forms could be made out tugging and pushing in the gloom. For a 
moment there was a pause, then clear out around the left end there 
sped a tall slender figure. The Gossip caught his breath, but on the 
wasp-like arms were the broad bands of the old Jersey (for in those 
days we were not ashamed of our Orange). In and out of the dusky 
forms the figure squirmed and ran, and finally, when in a huge moun- 
tain mass, they all came down, one of the white goal-posts was over- 
shadowing the struggling shapes—somehow the Gossip’s ears became 
deafened with a roar of voices—Snake Ames had gained his thirty yards, 
and hats and canes went up in the excitement. 

At last it grew quite dark; some of the figures had entirely faded 
from the sight. The Gossip picked his way down hill, through the loose 
sand and débris and heaps of Belgian bieck of the new avenue. How 
like to the approach of another famous field of another great city it 
looked, and a far different score and a far different picture arose before 
his mind. He saw the hanging heads of a broken-hearted team as they 
slowly made their way through the surging crowd, and— 

But have you been to the ’Varsity Grounds? Have you seen the two- 
hundred-and-fifty-pounder from the West, or Jenkins, of Squidunck, in 
North Dakota? Why, they’re as big as House Janeway, and twice as 
strong! These are the same old familiar sounds which greet our ears 
year after year; and straightway, in our excitement, we hasten to the 
field and view, with eyes of astonishment, the huge frames and bulging 
muscles of the fat beeves who are being taught the rudiments, and who 
roll around on the ball in the grass, alas! so clumsily. 

Come; all the old alumni declare we are losing the old-time spirit. 
In fact, it’s getting quite discouraging for them to come down time after 
time and see Princeton get beaten. Remembering better years, it’s 
dispiriting to a degree. But do they ever wonder what it must be to 
the members of the teams and the poor undergraduates who have never 
known or have never had the encouragement of better years and 
victories ? 

Time and time again we come back after defeat, trying to forget the 
past, and only looking toward the future, determined that we will win 
at last, and so confident of it, indeed, that we even imagine that poor 
fat Jenkins, or what not, of Squidunck, is a star player, and that foot- 
ball comes through intuition. In fact, it sometimes seems that if we were 
a little spiritless, a little more skeptical in our confidence, we might do 
better, but, then, when one sees the practice, and out there on the end 
the determined face and set look of a certain dear old canine of ours 
and back of the line the figure of our curly-headed King (king of all 
athletes that he is), and, again, when we bunch together for a good old 
three-times-three, who will not agree that this, at least, is no year for 
any skepticism ? 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“ Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not iis goal ; 

‘ Dust thou art, to dust returnest,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul 


“* Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day.” 
—Longfellow, 


HE thought expressed in the “ Psalm of Life,” or, as its author has 

so beautifully called it, “ What the Heart of the Young Man said to 
the Psalmist,” must have appealed very strongly, at one time or another, 
to every thinking man or woman. Whaita pity it is that people do not 
remain always true to their best thoughts! 

The Table has only a little to say this month, but wishes to put that 
little in the form of a plea for something whose importance is not recog- 
nized by the literature of our day as it should be, namely, looking at 
Life as a serious matter. 

Do not misunderstand the Table as looking at Life through blue spec- 
tacles, or as insisting that the social code of the Puritan Fathers should 
be resumed, for the Table is really a firm believer in the doctrine that 
our little planet is quite the best possible world, and although he is of 
the opinion that his stern-visaged ancestors were very near the truth in 
many of their ways of thinking, he still believes that they have had 
their day. 

It is certainly to be deplored that the Realistic movement that is 
obtaining so generally in the fiction of the day and which is capable of 
becoming so great a stride in the right direction, has evolved such 
authors and such works as Hobart Taylor and his “ Edge Tools,” and 
Julien Gordon and her “ Diplomat’s Diary.” These books are merely 
instances of a large class of society novels, a class that is distinctly 
harmful because it teaches no morality, inculcates no principles of the 
importance of Life, but treats it as a mere gilded opportunity, ou l’on 
8’ amuse, as the French say. 

The authors whom the Table has instanced as representatives of this 
class are novelists of no mean skill in the picturing of strong person- 
alities and of decided power in the depicting of intensely dramatic sit- 
uations, but it is to be deeply regretted that their talent should not have 
been better employed than it has been in the production of the works 
mentioned. It certainly is true that in these books the villains’ plots 
are balked and that the passion-swayed heroine stops just before the 
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brink is reached; but there the story stops also, with never a glance at 
the moral side of the wrong that has been so nearly done, with never a 
glimpse of the real blackness of the sin that has been so brightly 
painted. Men and women “of the world” are shown us, and the excite- 
ment of their lives vividly illustrated, as Nathalie, the dashing premizre 
danseuse, and Mrs. Acton in “A Diplomat’s Diary,” and the daring 
married woman and her masculine tempter in “ Edge Tools,” and the 
reader having made their acquaintance and having been shown no 
moral to be drawn from their lives, cannot but watch for such char- 
acters in real life and that with a decided attraction toward them. It is 
of such novels as these that Sidney Lanier, who was in the first rank of 
literary critics of the present day, wrote: “ The greatest work has always 
gone hand in hand with the most fervent moral purpose. The require- 
ment has been from time immemorial that wherever there is a contest 
as between artistic and moral beauty, unless the moral side prevail, all 
is lost.” 

One of these faults, that of extreme lightness, has been allowed to 
creep into college fiction of the day too greatly, and the Lir. has been 
no exception to the rule. As our Profefsor of the Stuart Chair would 
say, “ this movement was undoubtedly expressive of a reaction,” against 
the heavy and dry articles of years before. Any one who has looked 
into the past history of the Lir. knows this. But now the reaction has 
gone too far, and we have a large collection of very pretty, nicely done 
stories of mere summer flirtations and the like, in none of which do we 
get a hint that life is anything but a fiel for the enjoyment of a de- 
cidedly dilettante career, and this most certainly is not the view of it tha: 
a University student should have. 

Among other delightful books that have lately appeared is a volume 
by Rudyard Kipling, called “Many Inventions.” It is a collection of 
short steries written in Mr. Kipling’s choicest vein, some humourous, 
some pathetic, and all are very true to life. They are laid among Indian 
scenes, and tneir characters are almost invariably some of the Irish 
soldiers we are so glad to have met. One of them, “ My Lord the Ele- 
phant,” is especially fanny, and several are quite tragic. It must be 
confessed that the story entitled “ Love-o’-Women” is quite inexcus- 
able, its strength not atoning for its coarseness. Speaking of humour— 
the Table has just read Mr. Barrie’s “A Tillyloss Scandal,” and can recom- 
mend it as a sure cure for the blues. It is a Scotch dialect story, telling 
in a dryly witty way of “the evolution of a humourist,” Tammas Hag- 
gart,to whom the readers of the “ Little Minister” have already been 
introduced. 


MAGAZINES. 


In the October Century there is an interesting study in social science 
in the well illustrated article, “ Life Among German Tramps,” by Josiah 
Flynt. Thomas Janvier’s “The Cats of Henriette Romer” is decidedly 
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attractive to the art-lover, and Mrs. Schuyler von Renssalaer gives us an 
excellent sketch of Frederick Law Olmsted. 

The Art Magazine for this month gives us Millais’ “ Blind Girl” as its 
frontispiece, and contains an elaborately illustrated article on Jules 
Chéret, the French poster-artist. It also offers a good study of “ Decora- 
tive Sculpture at Chicago,” with photogravure illustrations. 

All lovers of the chase will read Joel Chandles Harris’ “ Mystery of 
The Red Fox” in the October Scribner’s very eagerly. It is illustrated 
by A. B. Frost, an American artist, whose hunting pictures tell that he 
“has been there” himself. Frederic Remington and others illustrate J. 
G. A. Creighton’s careful article on “The Northwest Mounted Police of 
Canada,” and F. N. Doubleday writes on “ Glimpses of The French Iilus- 
trators,” dainty reproductions of the works he describes. 

The Lir. is unable to notice any of the college publications this month, 
because of going to press before its exchanges have arrived. 
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Book TALK. 


BOOK TALK. 


The well-filled shelves the room surround,— 
The musty tome, the newly-bound, 
The loves and wars of olden times, 
Bibles, cook-books, novels, rhymes. 
—Ano: 


The shelves were indeed well filled when the critic returned, and 
filled with a truly miscellaneous collection. But after it was duly im- 
pressed upon him that his department for the coming year was to be so 
improved that it would be read by one man from every class, he cast 
aside the ennui of a long vacation and boldly plunged into what he 
thought the weightiest of the summer’s literature—the essays. First, 
there was a volume entitled “ Essays in London and Elsewhere.”* In 
the literary criticism of such a book, what more can be said than 
that the author is Henry James, and also that it is Henry James at his 
best. Most of the essays and papers were published from time to time 
in the Century and the Fortnightly Review, and then were gathered 
together in this artistically-bound volume of Harper & Brothers. 

The essays, as the title states, are of London and “ elsewhere,” the else- 
where being with such men anid women as Lowell, Flaubert, Pierre Loti, 
Ibsen, with Frances Kemble and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, and, whether 
you are in London or the elsewhere, the charming and sympathetic style 
of the author fully convinces you that you really are there, and that you 
are also—at least Mr. James so persuades you—with the most delightfal 
ot company, such company as it behooves any man to spend a good, com- 
fortable evening with. And the wonderful part of such an evening is 
that in so short a time you can form so thorough and appreciative an 
acquaintance. 

Quite a different volume was the next which the critic took from the 
shelf. The book may not be the perfection of style, but “ Essays in Idle- 
ness” + is certainly a most happy title—happy as regards the reader— 
for it is so easily read that it is exactly the companion for an idle hour, 
oa some hot day in summer perhaps, whea our Emerson gives us a head- 
ache, or on a winter’s evening, when Herbert Spencer would make us 
snore. But while it belongs to that truly modern class of writings which 
we call the light essay, we must not think that it is lacking in thought 
or in seriousness. Te “Idleness” of the writer in its composition 
must have been of the type which De Querin calls “ Idleness full of 
thought and alive to every impression.” 

en Essays in London and Elsewhere.” By Henry James. (New York: Harper & Bros.) 
+‘ Essays in Idieness."”" By Agnes Repplier. (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) 
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The writer begins with the essay on Agrippina, who is no other than 
her pet cat, and it is astonishing how much she tells us in her rambling, 
half-playful way of cat nature as she herself sees it. And in this and in 
other parts of the book we see the author’s keen understanding and the 
fond love of dumb animals, very much the same as Sidney Lanier points 
out in George Eliot. 

It is easy to see who is the writer’s favourite author and poet. I 
believe there is but one essay among the eight in the little volume which 
does not make considerably more than a passing allusion to Sir Walter 
Scott. And the essay on “ The Praises of War,” might more truthfully 
be called “ The Praises of Sir Walter Scott, Poet Martial.” Scott doubt- 
less deserves all of the writer’s praise but some of the comparisons—for 
example with Macaulay—may appeal to some of us a little differently. 

The one thing above all others which makes these essays so delightful 
is that the writer has taken subjects for which she is thoroughly suited 
and in which she is completely at home. This can hardly be said of Miss 
Helen Gardner, who has just gathered together a number of essays 
under the title “ Facts and Fictions of Life,”* for she deals with subjects 
which might be better left to men and to men of a strong scientific turn. 
Not that we speak with any disrespect of women in the new positions 
they now assume—for women like Frances Willard, Amelia B. Edwards, 
Susan B. Anthony and many another have demonstrated that women 
can think and think well, and also let the “ Lords of Creation” know 
that they are thinking. But Miss Gardner, it seems, might better write 
upon some other topics. It is one thing to point out evils and abuses 
and rail against them, and quite another to suggest a practical remedy. 
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Perhaps the reader, like the critic himself, is a little tired of so much 
prose and so many essays. Let us then for a moment sit down “In the 
Shade of Ygdrasil ;” ¢ 


** I know of an ash-tree 
Named Ygdrasil 


se * & * 
Standing ever green 

At the holy fountain ; 
Thence come the Norns.”” 


The first thing that impresses us as we read is the difference between 
verses, even very good verses, and poetry. The volume contains a great 
many verses, mostly in the form of short lyrics, which, we regret to say, 
are for the most part sadly lacking in true poetic inspiration. Many 
are constructed with an artificial ingenuity which endeavours to substi- 


*Facts and Fictions of Life.’’ By Helen H. Gardner. (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.) 
+“ In the Shade of Ygdrasil."” By Frederick Peterson, M.D. (New York: G.P. Putnam’s 
Sons ) 
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tute sound and rhythm for imaginative thought and poetical feeling, 
Nor can we altogether admire this verbal dexterity when it gives us 
such a stanza as the following: 


“Alas (how sad a word a/as is!) 
I would again I were that room in, 
So dear because of one dear woman 
Whom memory meets but never passes, 
The chamber her great eyes illumine— 
Alas! How sad a word a/as is!”’ 


And there is something ridiculous as well as artificial in this: 


“ How, having held her perfect face 
Between my hands and kissed her mouth, 
How could I love her into space, 
Somewhere East, West, or North, or South?’ 


Yet, in the book there are a number of very pretty lines. The following 
is only an example: 


“‘ THE ROBBER. 


** Quick ! see the lawless brigand go 
Around the hill and through the wold, 
With pearls and diamonds all aglow, 
And all agleam with stolen gold ! 


“* Now, hidden in the secret woods, 
He hath no longer need to fret, 
But safely counts his precious goods— 
The robber is the rivulet.”’ 


se 3 © 8 @ 


Taking up “ Princeton Sketches,’* the critic wishes for once that he 
were not a critic, but that he could propose a triple cheer for Mr. Wal- 
lace and his work. Princeton has long needed a book which should 
tell, in an interesting way, something of her long and glorious past and 
give an adequate picture of her present. In the first of the sketches, 
which are in more of a narrative style, the writer gives us some of the 
facts and traditions of the quaint old college of colony times. Then, 
with many an anecdote and story, he brings his record down through 
the reign of Dr. McCosh. The last two sketches appeared some time 
ago in the pages of this magazine, of which the writer was once a man- 
aging editor, and these deal with the Princeton of to-day. Mr. Wallace 
writes as only a Princeton man could on such a subject, for no outsider 
could have so thoroughly imbibed the Princeton spirit or have so truly 
expressed the Princeton idea. The work is one which will be prized by 
every lover of Old Nassau. But the critic is himself again, and no longer 
the Princeton enthusiast as he picks up his pen to speak of thestyle 





** Princeton Sketches.” By George R. Wallace, with introduction by Andrew F. West. (New 
York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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in which the book is written. But his criticism is favourable, for the 
charming style of the introduction by Profeesor West is only the pre- 
lude to the beautiful and easy style of the writer himself. The book 
contains many beautiful illustrations, principally photogravures of build- 
ings and campus, but also fac similes of old documents and numerous 
portraits. 


* *£ &£ & & 


Among the fiction published recently is the story of ‘Two College 
Girls,”* which now appears in its thirteenth edition. So true to life, how- 
ever, is this charming tale that fiction hardly seems to be the word. The 
interest of the story does not lie in its plot, which is simple and rather 
apparent, but in the clever and striking depiction of character. The 
dramatis persone of the book are exceedingly numerous; before we finish. 
our course at this unknown institution of learning we have met a con- 
siderable portion of the college and its faculty, but the anthoress wastes 
no space, as she is often able to give usa thorough portrait by afew bold 
strokes. She seems to have fully grasped the power which contrast may 
be made to assume, for it is by the picturing of the very opposite shades 
of human nature that much of the portraying is accomplished. This we 
find in the two heroines themselves, who, as the story progresses, draw 
nearer and nearer in sympathies, and yet in all their characteristics re- 
main forever and widely apart. It is refreshing to read a book which 
contains so much of the bright, happy side of life, and yet presents, in 
pleasing proportion, its deeper and more thoughtful phases. 

A simple but interesting story is found this month in “ Nance.”+ The 
scene is laid among the Kentucky hills, and for a bit of fiction is a faith- 
ful picture of the rough, but earnest lives of these hardy mountaineers. 
The bitter feud between the two families of Mordred and Ano gives a 
tragic tone to the story, somewhat relieved, however, by the noble char- 
acter of the Rev. Mr. Anslowe and his wife, who act in the réle of peace- 
makers. The book closes in the good, old-fashioned way with a picture 
of the domestic happiness of the hero and heroine. While of no espec- 
ial literary merit, the story is fresh and pure in tone and, as such stories 
go, well worth their reading. 

The “Ironmaster”{ belongs to a class of fiction rarely discovered in 
French literature for it possesses neither the sensual realism of Zola nor 
the strained sentimentality of Balzac. Someone has said, “ Modern 
French fiction is either sensual or dull.” We find neither of these 
characteristics in the “Ironmaster.” Its plot, though not strikingly 
original, is well brought out and the characters are developed in a 





*“ Two College Girls.’”, By Helen Dawes Brown. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 

+“ Nance, a Story of Kentucky Feuds.”” By Nauci Lewis Greene. (Chicago: F. T. Neely.) 

The Ironmaster; or, Love and Pride.”” By George Ohnet. (New York: Worthington 
& Co.) 
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masterly style. The main criticism of the story is that although some 
of its components are charming in fiction, they seldom happen in real 
life. For example the mariage de convénance under such peculiar 
circumstances could hardly have turned out so happily. 

We have one more novel and it is nearly as flimsy in its plot as in its 
paper binding. The probable outcome of “A Southern Heritage”* ig 
from the start too apparent and the characters, while well drawn, show 
no great ingenuity or originality. By far the best depicted is that of 
Mr. Kirkwood, who, like many a man of our acquaintance riding down 
on the elevated every day, is shrewd and unscrupulous in his business 
and at the same time fills a respectable niche in society. 

Howard Estill, the hero, is thus deecribed by an admiring friend, 
“ He’s got a reputation—made it with his brains—got lots of ’em, of the 
order of geniuses—elegant fellow too; a devilish nice fellow with plenty 
of style. He ought to have ten thousand a year.” So far, so good, but 
we will goa little further and say that, though somewhat skeptical in 
his makeup and a little of a cynic, he is pictured as a man of high 
morals and upright character. The heroine is a little over-romantic and 
her conversations with the hero are somewhat too fanciful. 


en & @ @ 


We have another volume of fiction, “ Harvard Stories,”+ which cannot 
fail to be of great interest to every college man. In his preface Mr. 
Post declares that his stories are “ founded on actual occurrences” of 
college life. We can readily believe this, for after ali the college life in 
the great American universities is very similar, and thus in our own col- 
lege life the incidents and individuals of Mr. Post’s book find many rep- 
resentatives. 

But even though the incidents are real, yet we cannot but admire the 
facile and interesting manner in which they are told or the depth of 
realism displayed in the portrayal of the characters. Some of the 
sketches are amusing, others pathetic, all are interesting. “The Waking 
Nightmare of Hollis Holworthy” develops an amusing situation where 
that “ shiftless beggar,” Jack Rattleton, gets the laugh on the punctilious 
society man, Holworthy. We cannot but stop here and admire the 
writer’s portrayal of Rattleton in this story. It is so representative of a 
character we all know. “ Riley,” says he to his cab-driver, “get me to 
142 Marconwealth street before Mr. Holworthy, and I’ll try and pay what 
I owe you this week.” Who but the impecunious collegian would ever 
think of giving a promise which might be construed in so vague a man- 
ner, which might mean to the trusting Riley affluence in a day, or pov- 
erty fora month! But Riley didn’t stop to analyze, but lays his whip 


** A Southern Heritage.” By William Horace Brown. (New York: Worthington & Co.) 
+“ Harvard Stories: ‘Sketch of the Undergraduate.’’’ By Waldron Kintzing Post. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons ) 
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upon the attenuated steed and reaches the place ahead of time. Among 
the rest of the sketches, the best are “ Plot Against Bullam,” “Serious 
Situation in Burleigh’s Room,” and “ How Rivers’ Luck Changed.” 


* * &©& & & 


Motley’s “ Peter the Great”* is the latest addition to Maynard’s classic 
series. It seems rather absurd to comment upon an essay which it is 
well known to have been the first stone in the foundation of the great 
historian’s fame, but we may at least call attention to its qualities asa 
brilliant example of modern historical writing. It first appeared in the 
North American Review as the maiden effort of the afterwards famous 
author of the “Dutch Republic.” At the very beginning of his career 
he has chosen a great subject and treated it in a masterly fashion- 
While the essay is a narrative rather than a criticism, almost dramatic 
in movement, it is yet scholarly and sympathetic. We can imagine no 
finer text-book for the student of clear and forcible historic prose. 


2 =. ee 


“Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation”? is the title of a forcible 
and suggestive volume by Josephine S. Lowell. At the present time, 
when social questions are occupying so much of the public attention, 
this work is sure to obtain a speedy recognition, especially as it treats of 
the history of arbitration applied to social questions. Anything which 
tends to relieve the minds of the people of the error that capital and 
labor are two hostile hosts, armed and ready for battle, has a grand 
mission. It is not agitation that we asa nation need, it is conciliation. 
Weare attempting to mould a homogeneous whole from heterogeneous 
mass of contrary elements and until we give recognition to an universal 
edict of peace we shall never see the day when the lion and the lamb 
shall lie down together. The writer’s idea in presenting this volume 
is to honour the men who have labored so valiantly to bring about a 
better state of affairs between the employer and the employed, also to 
show by citing particular cases just how much progress has been made 
in the last thirty years. 


* * & & & 


Joseph Henry Crooker, in his latest volume, “The New Bible and Its 
New Uses,” gives another evidence of his advanced and liberal views. 
The following extract will briefly explain something of his attitude: 
“The new Bible is the old Bible allowed to tell its own story, to shine 
in its own light, to occupy its real place in the religious history of human- 


** Peter the Great.”” By John Lothrop Motley. (New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co.) 
# Industrial Arbitration and Conciliation.” By Josephine Shaw Lowell. (New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
— New Bible and Its New Uses.” By Joseph Henry Crooker. (Boston: George H. 
is.) 
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ity. The new Bible is the old Bible viewed in the light ofall recent 
discoveries ; taken as a religious classic, rather than as a supernatural 
revelation ; to be used, not asa rigid rule, but asa book of human exper- 
ience to impart us hope and holiness.” 

We are not disposed to criticise the book from a religious standpoint, 
for whatever may be the editors’ private beliefs or the principles of the 
great institution of which this magazine forms a part, we must takea 
neutral ground. Still, we will say that the book presents strong argu- 
ments on the side which it takes of this great discussion. But, while 
many of the premises which Mr. Crooker assumes are undeniable, others 
admit of considerable doubt ; and again, while many of his conclusions 
are doubtless logical and true, others are but possible and not at all in- 
evitable. There is nothing of the skeptic’s sneer about the book—in- 
deed, ita tone is reverent throughout. The author writes in a clear, 
strong style, and seems like a man of broad learning and good common 
sense. 

* *£# &* & 

Here’s a book on speaking. It calls itself “ Practical Elocution,” * but 
from its statement of purpose it would appear to be more philosophic 
than practical, it being “an attempt to harmonize the vocal elements of 
Dr. Rush’s Philosophy with the triune theory of Delsarte.” To affirm 
that man’s “ psychic unity ” is accurately divisible into “a Vital, Mental 
and Emotive Nature,” and then to attempt to apply these speculative 
divisions to every part of the human anatomy with the accuracy of an 
exact science, is a task the wisdom of which may be doubted. Granting 
the value of its thesis, however, the work has been systematically car- 
ried out. The illustrations are carefully chosen and the style is literary. 

Almost every school-boy from time immemorial has looked with aver- 
sion toward writing a composition. In fact, compositions are generally 
the bugbears of school-boy existence. Mr. Newcomer has realized this 
fact at the beginning of his work on English Composition, ft and sets 
about in a very commendable manner to help obviate the difficulties in 
the way of themes, subject-matter,and treatment. There is little use 
in making mountains from mole-bills, in filling a lad’s head full of 
abstract rules for guidance and then setting him adrift with little or no 
practice in their application. Give the beginner subjects that appeal to 
him personally, for which his own experience gives him material, and 
the rules of grammatical construction will naturally and easily follow. 
Mr. Newcomer himself gives many themes, and treats these themes in 
a very simple yet interesting manner. He shows by example just what 
is expected of the student and by doing so gives him data sufficient to 
construct his own composition in a style rarely achieved by the ordinary 
school-boy. 
~~ © Practical Elocution.” By Fulton & Trueblood. (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 

**A Practical Course in English Composition.”” By Alphonso G Newcomer (Boston: 
Ginn & Company.) 
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In the “Step Ladder” * we find a reading book supplementary to the 
book, and following the system of Charles W. Emerson. One merit of 
the work is in the selections from standard authors, but the special 
point in its favour is that which gives it its title—the progressive nature 
of its exercises. 

The critic has nearly had his say. Ouly a book of facts and figures 
remain; very dry, doubtless, to the ordinary reader, but of remarkable 
interest to men intending further study after leaving college, for “ Gradu- 
ate Courses” + is the title of a pamphlet giving very complete informa- 
tion of the graduate courses to be had at any of the colleges and 
universities of the land. Some books still remain upon the she)f, but 
time and space fail us for these until our next number and until 
November the critic bids his weary readers adieu. 





* The Step Ladder.”” By Margaret A. Klein. (New York: A. S. Barnes.) 
+“ Graduate Course.”” (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 
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CALENDAR. 


SEpreMBER 20TH.—College opens. 
SEPTEMBER 2l1st.—Seminary opens. 
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